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show that the Kremlin is going the way of Hitler 
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DO SHOW TRIALS -+ ROWDYISM -+ DEPORTATIONS — NEW BUCHENWALDS? 


‘ 


By Peter Meyer 


“PRESIDING JupcE: Explain why you had such a 
hostile attitude toward the people’s democracy in 
Czechoslovakia. 

“DEFENDANT Otto FiscHi: Your honor, I could 
not possibly have any other attitude but a hostile one. 

“PRESIDING JuDcE: Why? 

“FIscHL: | am a Jewish bourgeois nationalist.” 

—From the transcript of the Prague trial 


“It is no accident that of the fourteen accused 
eleven are the product of Zionist organizations. .. . 
Zionism and Jewish bourgeois nationalism are two 
sides of the same coin, which was minted in Wall 
Street.” —From the Prosecutor’s summation 


NCE MORE, the bloody horrors of a Moscow trial 
O have been enacted before the world’s terrified eyes. 
Once more, high and trusted Communist officials who 
had spent their lives in the Communist party have been 
accused of a giant conspiracy in the service of a foreign 
foe. Once again, no heinous crime was missing from the 
charges: Treason, espionage, sabotage, multiple murder, 


“The accused are creatures who long ago lost the 
right to be called men. When looking at them, one is 
reminded of the pictures from Korea of the spiders, 
bugs and rats, carrying with them the plague, typhus 
and cholera.” 

-—From the comment of Rude Pravo, Prague 


“A report reached Vienna today that the doors of 
Bratislava houses and apartments tenanted by Jews 
bore chalked inscriptions saying ‘Down with capitalist 
Jews!’, ‘Jews live here,’ or simply ‘Jew.’ 


—New York Times, November 27, 1952 


denunciation of compatriots to the Gestapo, torture of 
fellow-prisoners in concentration camps were all on the 
list. No nonsense was idiotic enough to be barred as 
“evidence,” from a conference at which Herbert Morri- 
son was supposed to have told Communist sympathizer 
Mordecai Oren about all the spies he had put into high 
places in the satellite countries, to an accusation that 
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Israel's Ambassador to Prague, Yehud Avriel, was a 
courier between Tito, Moshe Pijade and Rudolf Slansky. 

And again the defendants, their will and intelligence 
broken by long torture, walked across the scene like eerie 
puppets, confessing their crimes in a hollow voice ac- 
cording to the Prosecutor’s specifications, and asking for 
just punishment by hanging. The wife of defendant 
Arthur London wrote a letter, in her own name and in 
that of her small children, asking the death of her 
husband. The defendant André Simone, born Otto Katz, 
declared from the stand that he would not be happy with 
any punishment but the gallows. From the first day of 
the trial, public meetings were passing unanimous resolu- 
tions asking the court to kill the mad dogs. 

One man in the Western world really understood what 
totalitarian Communism meant. Reading George Orwell’s 
1984, many people thought it was a caricature, a satirical 
exaggeration. But look at the transcript of the Prague 
trial and you will understand that Orwell’s book was 
truly a piece of socialist realism. 

The Prague defendants were, it is true, a sorry lot. As 
Communist apparatchiki, all of them were ready to com- 
mit any crime if it served Stalin’s cause. But whatever 
their real crime, they were innocent of one: participation 
in a worldwide Zionist conspiracy against Stalin’s rule. 

Civil libertarians who rightly say that everybody— 
even the worst criminal—is entitled to a fair trial have 
every reason to protest. Humanitarians must be revolted 
at the spectacle of confessions extorted by torture, wives 
and children demanding the death of their husbands 
and fathers, and a nation forced to shout for murder. 

But political analysts still have the duty to ask: What 
is the purpose of this bloody performance? What do its 
directors expect to achieve? Moscow-type trials always 
dramatize a certain policy; they point to a new “danger,” 
a new kind of “enemy,” and mass extermination of such 
“enemies” always follows. 

It is not difficult to see what this trial portends. “There 
is something new in this latest trial,” the New York 
Times stated editorially on November 22, the second day 
of the proceedings. “This is the charge that Slansky and 
the majority of his fellow-defendants who are of Jewish 
origin were members of a vast Zionist conspiracy. .. . 
Here we have the infamous Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion again, but in a Stalinist version. . . . [The trial] 
may well mark the beginning of major tragedy as the 
Kremlin swings further and further toward anti-Semitism 
masked as anti-Zionism.” With rare exceptions, this 
was the opinion of American press and radio commenta- 
tors. “The trial reveals,” wrote the Journal-American on 
November 24, “that the Kremlin is making no attempt 
to conceal its anti-Semitic bias.” 

But whoever reads the transcript of the trial as report- 
ed by the Prague radio will find that all this was an 
understatement! Never in our century has there been 
an anti-Semitic show so abject, so terrifying, so meth- 
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odically calculated to instigate hate against the Jews. 

To say that it is the Dreyfus case of the twentieth cen- 
tury would be a weak comparison. In the Dreyfus affair, 
a single Jew was accused of treason and his treason was 
connected with his Jewish origin only by implication. 
In Prague, a whole generation of Jews was accused of 
murder, treason, espionage, sabotage and other terrible 
crimes which were all allegedly committed within the 
framework of a worldwide Jewish conspiracy. Slansky 
and his accomplices in Prague, Ana Pauker in Rumania, 
Moshe Pijade in Yugoslavia, Ben-Gurion and Moshe 
Sharett in Israel, Henry Morgenthau in America, all 
were accused of being participants in, and directors of, 
this worldwide plot. They were accused of having taken 
part in it because they were Zionists, cosmopolitans, 
bourgeois Jewish nationalists—in a word, Jews. All Zion- 
ist organizations—nay, all Jewish organizations, includ- 
ing the Joint Distribution Committee, including the as- 
similationist and anti-Zionist “League of Czech Jews”— 
were described as parts of a subversive espionage net. 
Israeli diplomats were supposed to provide the liaison 
between: various countries, American Jewish capitalists 
to function as the financiers. Compared with this GPU 
fabrication, the story about the Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion is an innocent fairy tale—after all, the Elders of 
Zion did not “confess” in court. 


SCORES OF OTHER JEWS NAMED 


The eleven Prague Jewish defendants were considered 
just a sampling. Names of Jewish co-conspirators, in 
Czechoslovakia and abroad, appear on literally every 
page of the testimony. Some of them were produced as 
confessing witnesses; others were mentioned as already 
liquidated; still others “escaped abroad.” 

Slansky confessed that he had placed “Zionists” in all 
important positions in the country. He did so because 
they “were conducting hostile activities aimed at the 
liquidation of the popular democratic regime.” He placed 
them in the administrative, economic and party ap- 
paratus, in the Army and in the secret police. “These 
Zionists in turn placed other Zionists in various posts.” 
Even the non-Jewish defendant Karel Svab’s main crime 
was that he placed “Zionists” in strategic positions. 

It should be said that the number of Jews in high posi- 
tions in Czechoslovakia was relatively small and not dis- 
proportionate to the role people of Jewish origin always 
have played among educated classes. Also, among the 
persons accused not one was a Zionist. They were all 
Communists, violently opposed to Zionism. Most of them 
had never belonged to, or sympathized with, Zionist or- 
ganizations. The only type of “evidence” of Zionist back- 
ground the prosecution was able to produce was that the 
defendant Geminder had belonged, thirty years ago, 
when he was 16, to a “Blue-White” boy-scout group, or 
that the defendant Reicin had been educated, in his 
parents’ home, in a religious spirit. The defendant Fischl 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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proved his “Zionist leanings” by confessing that he had 
belonged to the League of Czech Jews, whose attitude on 
Zionism was comparable to that of Lessing Rosenwald’s 
American Council for Judaism. 

The word “Zionist” stood for “Jew”; where it could 
not be used, the defendant declared himself simply 
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Red Hitlerism foreshadowed years ago: Above, cartoon by William 
Gropper entitled “The Zionist Charity-giver,” published by the 
N.Y. Communist Yiddish-language paper, Morning Freiheit, 1929. 


In the Prosecutor’s 
summation, quoted above, it is said that “Zionism” and 
“bourgeois Jewish nationalism” are the same thing. 


a “bourgeois Jewish nationalist.” 


Every one of the Jewish defendants or witnesses start- 
ed his confession by describing his “alien” and “bour- 
geois” origin. Men who had been Communist party mem- 
bers for thirty years confessed that they had never been 
real Communists and real “friends of the working class” 
because of their early education, “which fostered petty- 
bourgeois and cosmopolitan views.” 

“Although the interest of the working class had been 
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alien to him,” the Prague radio summarized a part of 
Geminder’s confession, “he had, like many other career. 
ist elements, joined the Communist party for selfish rea. 
sons.” (That was in 1922, when joining the party meant 
risk and privation.) All the Jews, without exception, 
confessed that they had been opportunists and careerists 
until they became active criminal conspirators. Thus, 
treason and all the awful crimes they are supposed to 
have committed were directly ascribed to their Jewish 
origin. Dr. Goebbels could not have done better. 

One of Slansky’s abominable crimes was that he was 
opposed to anti-Semitism. He admitted that he had tol. 
erated, both before and after the Communist coup of 
February 1948, the legal existence of “nationalist bour- 
geois Zionist organizations”: 


“I deliberately shielded them by misusing the cam. 
paign against so-called anti-Semitism. By proposing 
that a big campaign be waged against anti-Semitism, 
. . . by proposing various measures against it, such 
as the writing of articles, the publication of pamphlets. 
the holding of lectures and so forth, I criminally pre- 
vented the waging of a campaign against Zionism ... 
and the unmasking of the hostile activity of Zionists 
and Zionist organizations.” 


Thus, opposition to anti-Semitism was declared equiva- 
lent to treason. And why did the conspirators, all of 
them Communists, commit their crimes? In order to re- 
store capitalism and return nationalized properties to 
Jewish capitalists! For this reason, they sabotaged “so- 
cialist planning.” 


‘GUILTY’ OF ALL ECONOMIC MOVES 


The defendant Evzen Loebl sabotaged the socialist 
economy by obtaining UNRRA aid for Czechoslovakia. 
calculated to enable American spies to penetrate the 
country. Several defendants conspired to build up 
Czechoslovak light industry in order to make Czechoslo- 
vakia dependent on the West for the import of raw ma- 
terials and the export of industrial products. Others 
confessed to having obtained dollar credits—again to 
make Czechoslovakia dependent on “foreign Jewish cap- 
italists.” Especially diabolical was the Jewish plan to 
obtain dollars by an “export offensive” in which Czech 
goods were sold to Western countries (instead of deliver- 
ing them to Russia, of course)’. Loebl confessed that it 
had been decided to use the dollars for the purchase of 
capital goods, thus “increasing Czechoslovakia’s depend- 
ence on foreign monopolies.” Building up heavy industry 
was treasonable, too. One of the worst crimes of the 
defendant Ludvik Frejka-Freund was that in America 
he bought a steel mill, which was later not delivered 
when trade relations were broken off after the arrest of 
William Oatis. P 

Whether they were building light industry or heavy 
industry, whether they were importing raw materials, 
consumers’ goods or capital goods, whether they were 
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earning dollars or spending them, the Jews were always 
guilty of treason. 

Especially abominable was the sabotage in foreign 
trade negotiations, confessed by two former Deputy 
Foreign Trade Ministers, Loebl and Margolius. They 
“sold out” Czechoslovakia in trade agreements with 
Israel, and allowed emigrating Jews to take with them 
“immense values.” They appointed Jewish trade repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries. They gave the Rothschilds 
and other Jews unlawful compensation for their expro- 
priated factories. They conspired with the Swedish Am- 
bassador, who also represented the Rothschild interests. 
And when they were not conspiring with foreign Jews, 
they did not mind betraying Czech interests to such dan- 
gerous enemies as Sweden or Norway. Let us quote from 
the confession of Rudolf Margolius: 


“Similarly damaging agreements were concluded 
with Sweden, Norway, Belgium and Holland. Each of 
these treaties envisaged the import of large quantities 
of fish and fish products. All this was in accord with 
the policy of maintaining Czechoslovakia’s dependence 
on the capitalist West.” 

When they imported food, the Jews were increasing 
Czechoslovakia’s dependence; when they exported it, they 
were starving the population. Margolius confessed: If 
there is no meat in the country, it is because “with a 
view to creating dissatisfaction . . . and to interfering 
with the nation’s food supply, I gave instructions to con- 
tinue meat exports to capitalist countries.” If there is no 
grain, it is because of Zionist sabotage. If food ration- 
ing had to be reintroduced in 1951, it is because of Jew- 
ish conspiracy. If there were tremendous and costly 
errors in industrial planning, it is the fault of Frejka- 
Freund and his Jewish friends, directed by the cosmo- 
politan Jewish nationalist, Slansky. 

And so tt goes, page after page, hour after hour. To 
the question, “Who is guilty?” the answer is always, 
“The Jews.” Sometimes they are called Zionists, some- 
times the agents of Israel, sometimes Jewish capitalists 
and their agents, sometimes Jewish bourgeois nationalists 
and cosmopolitans. But we have the prosecutor’s word 
that these are all “sides of the same coin.” A Jew is a 
Jew is a Jew. 

Why are the Communists doing it? Originally, the 
purge in Czechoslovakia looked like a mere fight between 
two Communist factions, those of Gottwald and Slansky. 
The first-charges against Slansky were that he was creat- 
ing a “second center of power” in the party secretariat. 
(Surrounded by direct agents of Moscow, he could not 
have done so without Moscow’s tacit consent.) For a 
while, Stalin was evidently supporting both factions, 
playing one against the other and preventing the possi- 
bility of a Titoist development in his most important 
European colony. But when confronted with the decision 
a to which faction to save and which to liquidate, the 
Kremlin evidently decided to support the “native sons,” 
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the Communist leaders of “native” and “working-class” 
origin, and to sacrifice the most unpopular, “alien” 
apparatchiki. The fact that passive resistance was in- 
creasing among all layers of the population and that 
there was a series of wildcat strikes in the factories 
might have influenced this decision. Men like Gottwald 
and Zapotocky in Czechoslovakia, Gheorghiu-Dej in 
Rumania were still needed—for a while. The Rudolf 
Slanskys and the Ana Paukers, the hated Jews, were 
ideal scapegoats. * 


CAMPAIGN PURPOSEFULLY BROADENED 


But, at that point, a decision must have been made 
in the Kremlin itself to “broaden” the campaign by 
making the Jews, all Jews, the scapegoats for all the 
crimes and failures of the regime. Since that decision, 
not only the Slansky faction but Jews from all factions 
are being purged. Now, the pretext for the purge is not 
only a “Trotskyite” or a “Titoist” conspiracy, but, above 
all, a “Zionist” and “Jewish capitalist” one. And it is 
not only a Czechoslovak affair. The fall of Ana Pauker, 
the mass deportations from the cities of Hungary and 
Rumania, the Czech purge all fall into the same pattern. 
The period of “ideological preparation,” which began 
with Ilya Ehrenburg’s famous article in 1948 and con- 
tinued with violent campaigns against “Zionists” and 
“rootless cosmopolitans” in the Soviet Union and all 
satellite countries, is now approaching its climax. Stalin 
is ready for his “final solution of the Jewish question.” 
The Prague trial is preparation for a pogrom of geno- 
cidal proportions. 

It is naive to think that this is done only to win the 
Arabs or to appease the German Nazis. The effects 
among the Arabs and the Nazis are certainly welcome 
byproducts of the operation. But Hitler was, at the time 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, a more important ally than the 
Arabs are now. To appease the Nazis, Stalin demoted 
Litvinov from his post as Foreign Commissar, but he did 
not liquidate an important part of his cadres and did not 
conduct a giant genocidal operation. There can be no 
shrinking the conclusion which is now emerging so un- 
mistakably: The inner dynamic of totalitarianism leads 
to genocide. 

Everyone behind the Iron Curtain understands this— 
the Communist agitators and journalists who are describ- 
ing the “Jewish criminals” in terms borrowed from the 
phraseology of Streicher’s Der Stuermer; the Bratislava 
anti-Semites who are painting the sign “Jew” on Jewish: 
homes; the Jews of Budapest who are putting on yellow 
stars when told that they will be “relocated.” A wave 
of Jewish suicides is already sweeping Eastern Europe. 
The omens are all too familiar. Stalin is going the way of 
Hitler, 


* For a detailed analysis of the factional struggle, the incipient purge and its 
anti-Semitic implications, see my article, “The Jewish Purge in the Satellite 
Countries,"’ Commentary, September 1952, 
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MUST CONFESS that I indulge in 
| a secret life. About once a week, 
I go down to the Federal Court- 
house on Foley Square and enter the 
dim brown and green cave numbered 
110. There a trial is going on, a 
trial with overtones of Kafka. A 
miscellaneous crowd of onlookers 
sits silent and orderly under the 
watchful and rather inimical eyes of 
the bailiffs. The judge, the lawyers, 
the clerks and all of the other court 
functionaries make their communica- 
tions in such low voices that I usually 
have the feeling that the whole thing 
is taking place under water. There 
is an overwhelming sense of un- 
One can hardly imagine 
that from these faint and low-pitched 
proceedings any crude results will 
be spilled out into the world of 
realities. 

But the whole look and tone and 
atmosphere of this business is horri- 
bly deceptive. What is taking place 
is terribly real. As a result of these 
low-voiced proceedings, thirteen hu- 


reality. 


man beings may go to jail for years. 
In fact, my prophesy as of now is 
that this is precisely what will take 
place. This trial of what are thought- 
lessly called the “second-string” 
Communists began with sixteen men 
and women bunched as defendants. 
When the prosecution had finished 
its case, Judge Edward J. Dimock, 
the quiet little man on the bench, 
acquitted two of them for lack of 
evidence. Another had previously 
been separated on account of illness. 
That left thirteen. For nearly eight 
months, since March 31, these de- 
fendants have been facing the judge 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Second-Stringers 
On the Stand 


and the fifteen jurors and alternates. 
The mass trial of Communist “first- 
stringers” in the same courtroom 
lasted nine months. 

These thirteen men and women are 
being tried under the terms of the 
Smith Act. The Government has set 
itself to prove that they have acted 
with the intention of overthrowing 
the U.S. Government by force and 
The defendants and their 
attorneys, on the contrary. talk and 


violence. 


act like the most innocent, harmless 
and well-intentioned people in the 
world. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who 
was a friend of mine many years 
before anyone had any idea she 
would ever become a Communist, 
has been on the witness-stand for a 
month in the interest of the defense. 
She has put on an impressive per- 
formance. Quietly, gently, but per- 
sistently, she has gone about the 
business of establishing the notion 
that the Communists are bent on 
doing nothing in the world but make 
life better for the human race— 
especially workers and Negroes. 
The Government is going about its 
case by throwing a wide net. It is 
slowly, week by week, building up in 
the minds of the jurors a picture of 
the Communist party as a whole. 
That, of course, includes the U.S.S.R., 
the Comintern, the Cominform. All 
the statements of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin in favor of using violence are 
a part of the picture. So, too, are 
books, articles and speeches by Amer- 
ican Communists favoring resort to 
violence in the prospective effort to 
overcome the present bourgeois 
regime and establish Communism. 


Evidence that the American Com. 
munists have followed the lead of 
Moscow at various crucial points in 
the party’s history is carefully em. 
phasized. Louis Budenz and others 
have been brought in to testify as to 
what took place when Jacques Duclos 
wrote his French article denouncing 
the ideas and policies of Earl Brow. 
der and the American CP changed 
over so quickly it made people’ 
heads swim. 

This trial has nothing to do with 
the Hiss trial or the Remington trial. 
The present defendants, so far as the 
evidence shows, never had anything 
to do with the underground, never 
stole Government documents or ac- 
tually committed violent acts. What 
they are accused of is belonging 
consciously, purposely, actively to a 
tremendous steamroller which is op- 
erated with the intent of rolling 
straight over American democracy. 
The two men who were let out at the 
end of the presentation of the Gov- 
ernment’s case were members of the 
party. But that was not considered 
enough for conviction. I suppose 
Judge Dimock thought that there 
was not enough direct evidence tying 
them in with party activity. At 
every point now, questions are being 
asked to show that these thirteen 
are sparkplugs of “the movement.” 

As I sit in that dim ‘cavern, the 
thirteen whose fate depends upon the 
turn of the jury’s mind sit directly 
before me. I could reach out my 
hand and touch some of them. At 
the Hiss trial or the Rosenberg trial, 
I could say: “These people betrayed 
their country. They deserve what is 
coming to them.” But the cases of 
these thirteen, or at least of some of 
them, may be different. Some may 
have joined the Communists in per- 
fect innocence. From that point on, 
the sweep of party work may have 
carried them along. For one reason 
or another, they may never have 
come to clear consciousness of the 
fact that they were cooperating in 4 
treasonable activity that might end 
in bloodshed. Some of them may be 
fools rather than knaves. 
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VIENNA 

HIS WEEK, the Soviet Army is 

T providing a curious demonstra- 

tion of its might on the Continent of 

Europe. For the Government of 

Austria and the people of Vienna are 

being forced by the presence of the 

Red soldiers to tolerate a noisy as- 

semblage of international Commu- 
nists that has gathered here. 

This “People’s Congress for Peace” 
has neither Austria’s invitation nor 
her consent to meet in Vienna. It was 
organized by the two well-known in- 
struments of Cominform policy, the 
“World Peace Council” and (behind 
the scenes) the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, to lure genuine 
pacifists with a sincere desire for 
peace and for universal disarmament. 
Any genuine pacifists who succumb 
should realize that their good faith is 
being shamefully abused. Probably 
they deserve little sympathy, for 
everyone interested in pacifism must 
know that those who organized this 
congress are the mortal foes of pacif- 
ism. 

Why, do you suppose, were Vienna 
and the month of December selected 
as the place and time for this 
“People’s Congress for Peace”? Had 
it been held on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain, its character could not 
have been camouflaged. Had the 
Communists attempted to stage it in 
any free non-Communist country, the 
bluff would immediately have been 
called. But Austria, though its people 
voted 95 per cent anti-Communist in 
the elections three years ago, is not 
free. Totally disarmed, her capital is 
surrounded by powerful Russian 
forces five times the strength of 
those of all Western Allies in other 
parts of Austria. And on December 
1, the Russian Commander-in-Chief 
took over the presidency of the 
Allied Council, which makes him the 


.Council’s. mouthpiece and controller 


of Austria for the month. That is 
why the “peace” congress selected 
December as the time to assemble 
within the protective ring of Russian 
bayonets. In protest, the entire non- 
Communist press of Austria has de- 
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cided to boycott the performance. 
Frédéric Joliot-Curie has for years 
sullied a name revered in science, by 
his support of the “peace dove with 
the wink.” (That is what the Commu- 
nist “Peace” Council has been called 
here since its last effort to force it- 





rearmament of Germany and Japan.” 
But why didn’t M. Cot also assure 
freedom of speech for those who 
oppose the current expansion of Rus- 
sia’s already inflated war machine? 
Or for those who ask why Russia 
blathers at every Allied Council 


‘PEACE’ CONGRESS 


IN 
VIENNA: 
Mask tor 

Red Power 


By G.E.R. Gedye 


self on Vienna, when Social Demo- 
crats greeted the delegates with 
reproductions of the Communist 
“peace” dove holding an olive branch 
in its beak but with an unmistakable 
leer in its eye.) Joliot-Curie, the 
“presiding dove” of the Council, has 
publicly guaranteed that none of the 
names of those attending the present 
congress will be revealed without 
their consent. Why? Is the Professor 
running a congress or a conspiracy? 
When I asked Ilya Ehrenburg for an 
explanation, I was told curtly that 
“the reasons are obvious.” Are they? 
Not to me. 

One of the “deputy doves,” Pierre 
Cot, has been trying to persuade non- 
Communists to go to Vienna by 
promising freedom of speech (why is 
the promise necessary?) to people 
even if they agree with the “winking- 
dove program” on only one point, 
such as “condemnation of bacteriol- 
ogical warfare or opposition to the 
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JOLIOT-CURIE: PRESIDING DOVE 


meeting against defenseless Austria’s 
“war preparations,” while the armies 
of all the ex-enemy states, who are 
now satellites of Russia and neigh- 
bors of Austria, have been illegally 
increased by Russia to at least four 
times the figure allowed by their re- 
spective peace treaties? Foolish ques- 
tions! Haven’t the Communists told 
their own supporters, quite openly, 
that “peace” means the disarmament 
of the democratic West coupled with 
the arming to the teeth of the totali- 
tarian East? Hence the wink in the 
dove’s eye! 

Early in October, a few of the 
“peace” circus performers were 
brought to Vienna to put on a pre- 
view of the December show, and to 
ballyhoo it. Among them were Ilya 
Ehrenburg, Pierre Cot, and the Lon- 
don Daily Worker's Ivor Montagu. 
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” PEACE' CONTINUED 


As they were prating of “peace” in 
Vienna, a curious spectacle was tak- 
ing place in Finland. There, the first 
parade of the Finnish Army since 
1939 was being boycotted by Soviet 
representatives as “fascist militar- 
ism,” while ten miles away, at 
Porkkala, the Soviet Army was carry- 
ing out massive artillery exercises. 

More than that, the militarist 
spirit is being inculcated in children 
throughout the satellite states. From 
the age of six, children are given pre- 
military instruction in the schools 
and are enrolled, when ready, in the 
fighting services. So, of course, are 
women. In general, the press, radio 
and direct agit-prop arms of the Com- 
munist governments and parties con- 
centrate upon creating a warlike men- 
tality in children and adults alike. 
Here, pacifists, far from being wel- 
come as they ostensibly are in 
Vierna, are denounced and sent to 
prison. Listen to Istvan Dobi, the 
Hungarian Communist Premier, at a 
Budapest celebration: 


“Today we are celebrating the 

Day of Peace. ... We have a large 

and gallant army prepared for 
every sacrifice.” 

Listen to Alexei Cepicka, the Czech 

Communist War Minister, speaking 


during a debate on the budget: 


“The peace movement has noth- 
ing in common with the ordinary 
connotations of peace. It would be 
fatal to confuse the activities of 
the Peace Partisans with those of 
sects which refuse to take up arms. 
Every tendency toward pacifism 
only aids the enemy. . We 
don’t conceal the fact that we are 
turning out arms—arms of the 
very highest quality. [Loud ap- 
plause.] The same is true of the 
Soviet Union and the other coun- 
tries in our peace camp.” 


Cepicka concluded: 


“Remember, when two persons 
do the same thing, that is not at 
all the same. Arms in the hands 
of the imperialists mean war; in 
the hands of the Peace Partisans, 
they mean peace. . . . We must 
pay special attention to the mili- 
tary education of youth.” 


Cepicka is a sponsor of the Vienna 
“People’s Congress for Peace.” 

Such utterances, published in the 
Communist press of the Iron Curtain 
countries, are made frequently and 
are available to anyone who is pre- 
pared to face facts and to make an 
objective appraisal. There are dozens 
of instances——again, culled from the 
Communist press—of the persecution 
of genuine ipacifists, such as Jeho- 


| 
| 





| 


ANY OFFERS? | 


Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, President Truman’s military aide, said he 


would be “willing to accept” offers from any big company that might want 
him on the board of directors.—News item. 


| 
The General’s willing, he says, to accept | 


A job from whatever the sector. 
A modest and fair man, he wouldn’t be es 


But merely a lowly director. 


He isn’t demanding, he doesn’t expect 
A job like MacArthur’s — that thrilling. 
But just a board member? Well, friends; please remember 


(Once more, now, and louder) : HE’S WILLING! 


—Richard Armour 





vah’s Witnesses, and of the stimula. 
tion of warlike passions through un- 
ashamed glorification of military 
might, the organization of army par- 
ades and maneuvers, the holding of 
air force and tank demonstrations, 
and the publication of fantastically 
worded threats against the Western 
democracies. 

Those attending the Vienna Con- 
gress cannot offer the excuse that they 
“did not understand.” They have 
been warned over and over again 
what to expect, warned by the Com- 
munists themselves. To pretend that 
they do not know what the “winking 
dove” really stands for—the disarm- 
ing of democracy before the Soviet 
juggernaut—is to indulge in a piece 
of hypocrisy that no sensible person 
can accept. The last excuse of “in- 
nocence” is exploded by Statin him- 
self, in a long-forgotten statement he 
once made. Sir Harold Caccia, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner in Vienna, 
dumbfounded his Soviet colleague, 
General Sviridov, with it at a recent 
meeting of the Allied High Commis- 


sion, According to Stalin: 


“When bourgeois diplomats are 
preparing for war, they begin to 
shout more strongly about ‘peace’ 
and ‘friendly relations.” If any 
Foreign Minister begins to defend 
to the death the ‘peace conference.’ 
you can be sure his government 
has already placed its orders for 
new dreadnoughts and airplanes. 
. . . Words are one thing, actions 
another. Good words are a mask 
for the concealment of bad deeds.” 


Privately, Sviridov had an inquiry 
addressed to the British to elicit the 
source of the Stalin quote. He got it, 
chapter and verse. It is contained in 
Stalin’s “Elections in Petersburg.” 
dated January 12, 1913. A more re- 
cent confirmation of the same atti- 
tude can be found in the official 
Istoriya Diplomatii, Vol. III, pp. 
708-709 (Gospolitizdat, Moscow, 
1945), which refers at length to 
“  . . the concealment of predatory 
aims behind noble principles by the 
exploitation of the idea of disarma- 
ment and pacifist propaganda for 
one’s own purposes.” 
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ARGUS 


S HE WAS READING the text of 

his next speech before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
just arrived by diplomatic mail from 
Moscow, the Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Andrei Vishinsky, be- 
gan to feel an uncontrollable drowsi- 
ness. When he reached the passage. 
“And now, gentlemen. I would like 
to quote to you what our great and 
beloved leader Stalin said in Febru- 
ary 1951, in his epoch-making utter- 
ance,” his consciousness left him. 
Vishinsky fell asleep. snoring, as 
most Soviet officials do. to the tune 
of Shostakovich’s latest Stalin Can- 
tata. 

In his dream, Vishinsky found 
himself in the old familiar surround- 
ings of a Soviet courtroom, with him- 
self in the old and cherished role of 
prosecutor. He was cross-examining 
the principal defendant: 

VisHINSKY: Defendant. 
your name? 

DEFENDANT: My name is Stalin. 
Joseph Vissarionovich. 


what is 


VISHINSKY: Your former occupa- 
tion? 

STALIN: I used to be Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

VisHINSKY: Do you confess to all 
your heinous crimes? 

STALIN: I do, Comrade Prose- 
cutor. I confess fully to all my crimes. 
conspiracies and deviations. 

VISHINSKY: Is it true that you 
were born in Georgia? 

STALIN: Yes, it is true. I was born 
in Georgia. 

ViSHINSKY: What do you know 
about Savannah? 
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By M. K. Argus 


Andrei Vishinsky’'s 
Dream of Glory 


STALIN: I know Savannah very 
well. She acted as an intermediary 
between me and the notorious Amer- 
ican cannibal and warmonger, John 
Foster Dulles. It was through her 
that I obtained all the money to 
finance the dastardly plot against 
the Soviet people and their beloved 
leader, the wise and generous Com- 
rade Malenkov. 

VisHINSKY: The defendant Molo- 
tov has testified that you were a 
member of a secret Zionist organiza- 
tion. Is that true? 

Statin: True. I was a_ secret 
Zionist, and was receiving instruc- 
tions directly from the Elders of 
Zion. Obedient to their command, I 
placed a great number of Zionists, 
such as Gromyko, Malik, Budenny, 
Voroshilov and others, in various 
strategic positions within the Gov- 
ernment to undermine its framework 
and the wonderful progress of our 
Communist Fatherland. 

VisHINsKy: Will you name, de- 
fendant Stalin, your Zionist accomp- 
lices abroad? 

Statin: Yes, Comrade Prosecutor, 
I will. I am filled with horror and 


shame at what I have done against, 


my country. Please, show me no 


mercy. 
VisHINSKY: Defendant Stalin, quit 
stalling. Name your accomplices 
abroad. 

Statin: My chief accomplices 


were Ben-Gurion, Ben-Franklin and 
Ben-Truman. 

VIsHINSKY: Who else? 

STALIN: Also the Zionist General 
Ben-Eisenhower, the vicious enemy 
of the Soviet Union Ben-Churchill, 






the American Zionist Fascist Ben- 
Acheson, and the head of the Anglo- 
American espionage network, Ben- 
Jacky. 

VISHINSKY: You 
Benny? 

Statin: That’s right. I mean Jack 
Benny, who is directing all espionage 
work in the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies. He gave me 
thirty-five dollars to ruin our be- 


mean Jack 


loved country and overthrow its gov- 
ernment. 

VisHINSKY: How did you spend 
the money Jack Benny gave you? 

STaLin: I spent it all on wrecking 
the latest Five-Year Plan. 

VisHINSKY: What was your rela- 
tionship with the executed Czechoslo- 
vak traitors Slansky and Clementis, 
and with the Rumanian traitor-to-be- 
executed, Ana Pauker? 

STALIN: It was through me that 
these mad dogs received their ap- 
pointments to high positions in the 
Czechoslovak and Rumanian Govern- 
ments. 

VisHINSKY: You mean to tell us, 
defendant Stalin, that you deliber- 
ately broke the sacred Soviet prin- 
ciple of non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of sovereign nations in 
order to force the governments of 
the people’s democracies to accept 
some of your stooges? 

Statin: Yes, Comrade Prosecutor. 
I plead guilty. Please execute me. 
Shoot me or hang me. 

VisHINSKY: The verdict, defendant 
Stalin. does not depend on me. In 
our glorious country, the People’s 
Tribunals are free from any coer- 
cion. If it pleases the Tribunal to 
accept your confession of guilt, it 
will show you due consideration, and 
you will be shot. If it does not please 
the Tribunal to accept your confes- 
sion, you will be hanged. Our courts 
are fair and just.... 

With these words, Vishinsky sud- 
denly woke up. He tugged violently 
at his moustache to make sure he 
was not dreaming any more and. 
with a deep sigh of regret, resumed 
the reading of Stalin’s epoch-making 


utterance. 












By J ules Cohen 


Revise the McCarran Act 


After being a campaign issue, th 


Immigration Act should now be rewritten so 


as to eliminate its unfair and discriminatory features 


HE IMMIGRATION and Naturalization Act of| 1952, 
Public Law 414 (the McCarran-Walter Bill}, was 

adopted over a slashing veto by the President, ay are a 
backdrop of almost complete Congressional and {public 
apathy and ignorance regarding U.S. immigration policy. 

It is true that the study of our general immigration 
laws by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Immmigra- 
tion and Naturalization, which resulted in the McCarran 
Immigration Act, was initiated in 1947. It is also true 
that many major religious, racial, nationality and civic 
groups testified at Congressional hearings on earlier ver- 
sions of this measure, and objected to all or parts of it. 
Nevertheless, the public was largely unaware of the fact 
that the Act not only continues the anti-alien policy 
which the United States has been following since 1924, 
but strengthens suspicion and fear of the immigrant by 
its innumerable restrictive and discriminatory provisions. 
Except for the few Senators and Representatives who 
served on the Immigration and Naturalization Subcom- 
mittees of both houses and the handful who opposed the 
bills under the leadership of Lehman and Humphrey in 
the Senate and Javits and Roosevelt in the House, it ap- 
pears from the tone of the debates and the limited num- 
bers of those who listened, let alone participated in them, 
that the bulk of our national legislators had neither read 
nor studied the measures and cared little about them. 

In favor of this controversial Act, it must be said that 
it does give us a single immigration and naturalization 
code. It eliminates sex discrimination. On its face at 
least, it seems to have eliminated racial discrimination, 
since it provides quotas, if tiny ones, for all the coun- 
tries which had no quotas before. Also, the Act re- 
moves citizenship disability from aliens in the United 
States of Japanese origin, who were ineligible for nat- 
uralization heretofore. 

There was strong opposition to the Act because, in 
general, it makes immigration more difficult while it fa- 





JuLes CoHEN is the National Coordinator of the National 
Community Relations Advisory Council, which is a co- 
ordinating agency for 32 major Jewish community rela- 
tions organizations, including the Jewish War Veterans, 
Jewish Labor Committee and American Jewish Congress. 


cilitates deportation and denaturalization. Specifically: 

1. The Act continues to use the discriminatory na- 
tional-origins quota system as the formula for determin- 
ing the numbers of immigrants who are permitted to 
enter the United States from various countries. Under 
this formula, each country is given an annual quota with- 
in the total annual ceiling of about 154,000 allowable 
visas. Using 1920 as the base year, the great bulk of 
the quotas are assigned to England, Ireland and the 
countries in Northwestern Europe, which do not need 
and have not used their high quotas. Southern and East 
European countries have ridiculously low quotas under 
this system, although these are the countries which have 
the greatest emigration problem. This formula was 
adopted in 1924 on the theory, which was openly ad- 
vanced and accepted at the time, that the people from the 
countries of Southern and Eastern Europe are racially in- 
ferior to those from the countries considered “Nordic.” 

2. The Act does not eliminate racial discrimination. 
On the contrary, it continues the pattern of the “Asia- 
Pacific Triangle” provision, under which anyone with 
one parent from a country within the Triangle must ap- 
ply for entry into the United States under the Triangle 
quota of 100 and not under the quota of the country of 
birth. Also, it adds a new form of discrimination 
against Negroes, by limiting to 100 annually the number 
of colonials from the West Indies who formerly could 
enter the U.S. under the quota of the mother country. 

3. The Act provides for deportation retroactively. 
Certain of its deportation provisions are unnecessarily 
harsh and based upon such vague criteria as “the opinion 
of the Attorney-General,” and make liable for deporta- 
tion aliens who “might” be guilty of certain offenses in 
the future. 

4, The Act makes no provision for appellate pro- 
cedures to review possible arbitrary acts of Government 
officials. It neither makes the Board of Review statutory 
nor provides for a Visa Review Board. 

5. The Act revokes statutes of limitation. 

6. The Act places naturalized citizens in a second-class 
status by denying to them the same rights that are ac- 
corded to native Americans. 

7. The Act gives undue preference to skilled labor. 
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NEW CITIZENS: LET US BE A PLACE OF REFUGE AGAIN 


8. The Act puts under the quota system professors 
who formerly enjoyed a non-quota status. 

9. The Act continues the inequitable 1920 census as 
the base for computing quotas, as against the up-to-date 
1950 census. 

Factors other than general apathy worked against the 
proponents of a decent immigration policy. Time was 
The advocates of the McCarran-Walter 
bills rushed them through Congress before the people 
could become sufficiently informed about the issues. And 
such was the power of Senator McCarran that he refused 


against them. 


to hold hearings on the liberal Humphrey-Lehman sub- 
stitute measure; a motion to recommit the McCarran- 
Walter legislation to the Judiciary Committee, so that 
such hearings might be held, was defeated 44 to 28. 
Lack of unity among the private organizations also 
played into Senator McCarran’s hands. On March 24, 
1952, President Truman, in a special message to Con- 
gress, called for the enactment of a liberal and humane 
immigration law. Representative Emanuel Celler (D.- 
N. Y.) and Senator Hendrickson (R.-N. J.) introduced 
identical bills calling for the admission of 300,000 es- 
capees, refugees, expellees and “surplus” populations of 
Europe into the United States within a three-year period. 
Immediately, some of the strength of the opposition to 
the McCarran-Walter bills was siphoned off through the 
creation of the American Committee for Special Migra- 
tion, which was organized in support of the Celler and 
Hendrickson bills. It was the mistaken judgment of the 
leaders of this movement that such emergency legislation 
would be adopted by the Eighty-second Congress more 
readily than a liberal basic immigration code. The mem- 
bers of many nationality groups, which until then had 
been solidly united behind the effort to defeat the McCar- 
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ran-Walter bills and to enact the Humphrey-Lehman 
measure, found themselves in the impossible position of 
striving to defeat one measure while trying to enact a 
decent basic immigration code and special emergency 
legislation all at the same time! 

The reactionary character of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress insured the success of Senator McCarran’s effort to 
have his restrictive bill adopted. The Congressional Rec- 
ord’s account of the debates in both Houses shows clearly 
that Representative Walter and Senator McCarran were 
in complete control. The mood in the lower house was 
one of hostility to all suggestions for significant amend-, 
ments to the Walter bill. Amendments which were in- 
troduced were knocked down with the rapidity of ten 
pins in a bowling alley; Mr. Walter, merely by indicating 
that a given amendment was unacceptable to him, in- 
sured their defeat. In a debate noted for its anti- 
Semitic overtones, the few liberal members who led the 
opposition, but who were not well organized, were put 
to a complete rout in three days (April 23-25) and the 
bill, with only three minor amendments, was adopted by 
a vote of 206 to 68. 

In contrast, the opposition to the McCarran bill in 
the Senate was herculean. Senators Lehman and Hum- 
phrey were inspired in their effort to defeat the McCar- 
ran bill or to have it sent back to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for further study. The time will undoubtedly 
come when the American people will acknowledge their 
deep indebtedness to Senators Lehman and Humphrey 
and to the handful of valiant Republican and Demo- 
cratic Senators who fought with them, against over- 
whelming odds. The Senate debate lasted eight after- 
noons over a period of two weeks, from May 9 to May 
22, when the McCarran bill was adopted by a voice vote. 

The opposition to the McCarran bill, in and out of the 
Senate, was labeled “Communist.” Senator McCarran, 
who must know better, drew attention to the fact that 
the Senators who opposed his immigration measure were, 
by and large, the same Senators who had opposed an- 
other bill of his which became the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, the clear implication being that this group was 
soft on Communism. The irony of this smear is that the 
responsible religious, nationality and civic groups which 
opposed the McCarran measure are strongly anti-Com- 
munist, and were completely successful in their scrupu- 
lous effort to keep the Communists and their front or- 
ganizations at a distance. (In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that a coalition of “patriotic” organi- 
zations which supported the McCarran-Walter measures 
was composed largely of extreme right-wing groups, in- 
cluding some with little or no following. A notable ex- 
ception is the reputable Japanese-American Citizens 
League, which must have been most uncomfortable in 
such dubious company.) 

On June 25, President Truman vetoed the bill, the 
Senate and House versions of which had been reconciled 
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by a conference committee of both houses. As expected, 
the House overrode the veto on the afternoon of June 26. 
Upon receiving word of the House action, the Senate, by 
unanimous consent, agreed to vote on the bill the next 
afternoon. It is to the everlasting credit of the opposi- 
tion that the bill was passed by a vote of 57 to 26, just 
two short of the one-third necessary to sustain the veto. 

The prospects for amending Public Law 414 in the 
Eighty-third Congress are favorable. Developments since 
the Law’s enactment have created an atmosphere better 
than that which existed last spring. The American people 
now know more about the Law’s harmful implications, 
and a larger number of Senators and Representatives are 
now aware of the need for a constructive change in im- 
migration policy. 

In September, President Truman appointed a Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Naturalization to study the 
whole question and to submit its recommendations by 
January 1, 1953. Between September 30 and October 





IKE: "THE McCARRAN LAW MUST BE REWRITTEN’ 


28, the Commission held hearings in New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Washington, to ascertain the 
views of the people. All points of view were solicited by 
the Commission, which heard more than 400 witnesses 
testify as individuals, but in most cases on behalf of 
major religious, labor, veterans, racial, nationality and 
civic groups. More than 90 per cent of these witnesses 
objected to one or more provisions of PL 414 and urged 
the Commission to recommend its speedy revision. 

It was acknowledged at the Commission hearings that 
there must be a ceiling on the total number of immi- 
grants who can be permitted to enter .1e United States 
annually, limited by our capacity to absorb those who 
qualify after screening for security, health and moral 
reasons. There was an almost unanimous demand for a 
change in the Law’s anti-alien philosophy, witness after 
witness condemning it not only on religious, ethical and 
moral grounds but also as inimical to the domestic and 
foreign policies of our country. The restrictive and dis- 
criminatory nature of PL 414 was underscored and the 
national-origins quota system singled out for a particu- 
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lar heavy attack. ‘This system was branded as being 
scientifically unsound and out of harmony with Amer. 
ican concepts of equality; its elimination was called for, 
along with its replacement by a non-racist formula. 

Some witnesses suggested that the concept of deporta. 
tion, as a form of “banishment” held over from the Dark 
Ages, should be dropped entirely, except in cases of 
fraud or illegal entry. Many urged that the harsh and 
retroactive deportation provisions of PL 414 should be 
considerably tempered. Demands were made for ap. 
pellate safeguards in immigration cases and for equality 
of treatment under the law for naturalized citizens. Inm.- 
mediate partial amelioration of the problem of European 
escapees, refugees and expellees was sought. 

The national and local press coverage of the hearings 
of the President’s Commission brought home the sig- 
nificance of the immigration issue to many more people 
than were ever reached during the debates on Public 
Law 414. Irrespective of what may befall the report 
of the Commission, since it was appointed by the out- 
going President, its educational value will be lasting. 

In a message to the Jewish Welfare Board on October 
17, President Truman hammered away at the mischievous 
McCarran Immigration Act and the Republicans in the 
Senate who voted for it. He said: 


“The Republican candidate for the Presidency can- 
not escape responsibility for his endorsements. He 
has had an attack of moral blindness, for today he is 
willing to accept the very practices that identified the 
so-called ‘master race’ although he took a leading part 
in liberating Europe from their domination.” 


This statement was immediately picked up by the Gen- 
eral and other spokesmen for the Republicans, who 
charged President Truman with having injected bigotry 
into the pre-election campaign. Charges and counter- 
charges centering about the President’s statement flew 
thick and fast, in the course of which much was said 
and written about the restrictive and un-American fea- 
tures of our present immigration policy. The candi- 
dates of both parties received a much-needed education 
on the evils of Public Law 414. 

General Eisenhower promptly took a forthright posi- 
tion on the issue of immigration and the need for re 
vision of Public Law 414. According to the New York 
Times of October 18, General Eisenhower said in 4 
speech at Newark, New Jersey: 


“And now we come to another glaring example 
of failure of our national leadership to live up to 
high ideals. I refer to the McCarran Immigra- 
tion Law, which was passed over the President’s veto 
at the last session of Congress. A new immigration 
law was certainly needed. But with leadership rather 
than vetoes, we should have had, and we must get. 4 
better law than this McCarran Act. . . . Obviously, 
there. must be limits to the number of immigrants this 
country can or should absorb. We must establish 
fair limits—fair to ourselves and fair to others. We 
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must develop a system of limitation in line with our 
concept of America as the great melting pot of free 
spirits, drawn here from all the nations of the earth. 

“Let me give you an illustration of the workings of 
the McCarran Act. The quotas proclaimed by the 
President under the McCarran Act provide for the 
entry of over 65,000 immigrants per year from the 
United Kingdom, but only 5,645 from Italy and only 
308 from Greece. The United Kingdom does not use 
anywhere near the full immigration quotas which it 
has, but countries like Italy, Greece and the Baltic 
States and the nations of Eastern Europe use their 
tiny quotas to the full. They have a pathetic backlog 
of applications which by law cannot be applied against 
the unused United Kingdom quota. . . . 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the McCarran Immigration 
Law must be rewritten. 

“A better law must be written that will strike an 
intelligent balance between the immigration welfare 
of America and the prayerful hopes of the unhappy 
and the oppressed.” 


On two other occasions in the campaign, the General 
dealt with the same theme. In Bridgeport, he said, ac- 
cording to the New York Times: “We must repeal. . . 
the unfair provisions of the McCarran Act.” In Boston, 
a day later, he stated: “Only second-class Americanism 
tolerates second-class citizenship. It’s time to get rid of 
hoth, and that includes rewriting the unfair provisions 
of the McCarran Immigration Act.” 

The significance of these statements by the General are 
enhanced by the critical reference, in his Newark speech, 
to the inequitable distribution of quotas under the na- 
tional-origins quota system. Vice President-elect Nixon, 
who voted to override President Truman’s veto, has also 
indicated in somewhat less unequivocal language that 
amendments to Public Law 414 are desirable. Nor will 
the import of General Eisenhower’s remarks be lost upon 
the old and new Republicans in the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. It is not unreasonable to expect that the straight- 
forward position of the new President, particularly in 
view of his overwhelming personal victory on November 
4, will compensate for the omission of any reference to 
the subject of immigration in the Republican platform. 
Also, following the General’s lead, many successful Re- 
publican candidates pledged themselves to support and 
vote for liberalizing amendments to Public Law 414. 

Still another factor which contributes to the more fav- 
orable atmosphere for revising PL 414 lies in the results 
of the Senate elections. First, Senator McCarran will no 
longer be chairman of the key Judiciary Committee. His 
Republican successor is likely to be Senator William 
Langer (R.-N. D.), who consistently and vigorously op- 
posed the McCarran measure. Second, on the basis of 
past voting records and general orientation, it can be ex- 
pected that certain new Senators—Jackson (D.-Wash.), 
who is a liberal; Kennedy (D.-Mass.), who testified 
against Public Law 414 at the Boston hearings of the 
President’s Commission; Gore (D.-Tenn.), who opposed 
the Walter bill as a Representative; Purtell and Bush 
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(R.-Conn.), who, as candidates, pledged themselves to 
support revisions of Public Law 414; and Mansfield (D.- 
Mont.), Symington (D.-Mo.), Beall (R.-Md.), Payne 
(R.-Me.) and Cooper (D.-Ky.)—will probably support 
actively legislation to amend Public Law 414. 

All this does not mean that revisions in the Law will 
be made without renewed effort on the part of private 
organizations. This writer is not unaware of the il- 
lusory nature of campaign promises. In view of the 
many crucial problems which the new President and 
Congress will have to face, immigration may be given 
a very low priority or no priority at all. 

It can be expected that efforts to amend PL 414 will 
be bitterly resisted by many members of the Eighty-third 
Congress. This resistance can be overcome, but only if 
the people are united in their objective and press to the 
fullest the advantages inherent in the present unique com- 
bination of favorable circumstances. It would be dis- 
astrous, for example, if any of the major religious or na- 
tionality groups were to press for enactment of special 
legislation in partial relief of European refugees, es- 
capees, expellees and “surplus” populations and thereby 
jeopardize the opportunity to get a decent basic immi- 
gration law. There is no assurance that such emergency 
legislation can be secured more easily than a revised 
general immigration law; but, even if it could be, 
special legislation to admit from 250,000 to 300,000 from 
these groups for a period of three years would not be- 
gin to solve the emergency, which involves millions in 
Europe alone. The problems of migration posed by the 
refugees, the dislocated, and the “surplus” populations 
are worldwide and will have to be resolved through joint 
international approaches. The “emergency” is a con- 
tinuing one, and, to the extent that the United States 
can set an example for other nations, our general immi- 
gration law can be made flexible enough to allow for 
acute situations not only in the next three years, but 
whenever and wherever they may arise in the future. 
Special provisions in the amendments to PL 414, for the 
same groups, in the same numbers and for the same 
period of time, could accomplish the same results as 
special legislation. The latter, on the other hand, in- 
vites support by the opponents of a liberal permanent 
immigration policy for the purpose of preventing adop- 
tion of such a policy. It is to be hoped that the Amer- 
ican people will not be diverted from the objective of se- 
curing a permanent liberal immigration law by the seem- 
ingly attractive, but in fact misleading and temporary, 
advantages of special emergency legislation. 

A united, intensive and continuing educational cam- 
paign, in the favorable atmosphere created by the de- 
velopments noted above, can bring about, in 1953, lib- 
eralizing revisions in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1952. This would reaffirm the tradition of Amer- 
ica as a place of refuge for the oppressed and the perse- 
cuted and strengthen our foreign policy. 





By Milton Zatinsky 


REUTHER: 
A STRONG 
New LEADER 


The new CIO President faces complex problems: 
unity with the AFL, organization of Southern 
and white-collar workers, a GOP Administration 





To round out a discussion begun 
here of labor’s two new top leaders, 
the AFL’s George Meany will be 
profiled next. Milton Zatinsky is 
former Education Director of the 
CIO Newspaper Guild. 





HE REIGN of the old miners has 
» tant to an end. Green and Mur- 
ray are gone, Lewis is outside the 
main stream. New faces have taken 
over in U. S. labor. To what extent 
do the new faces mean new ap- 
proaches? 

Many thought Walter Reuther’s 
election as CIO President an im- 
possibility. The basic theoretical 
framework of the Selig Perlman 
school just does not provide for the 
existence of a Walter Reuther. Most 
of the radical intellectuals, justifying 
their disillusionment in their post- 
Socialist years, go along with this 
theory. Reuther, now President of the 
CIO, must be accounted for. He is 
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being explained away as an essen- 
tially conservative trade unionist. But 
the Perlman formula, even in sophis- 
ticated garb, offers no more insight 
into what has happened in the last 
few weeks than the old Socialist 
dichotomy between pure and simple 
unionism and class-conscious union- 
ism. 

New problems have arisen, new 
centers of power have been built up, 
new personalities are on the scene. 

Reuther’s succession was not the 
inevitable phenomenon most second- 
guessers now say it was. A fortuitous 
series of events made it possible. The 
Republican victory, Eisenhower’s po- 
sition on industry-wide bargaining. 
an AFL man in the Cabinet, and the 
election of George Meany as AFL 
President all went into the decision 
of the medium-sized unions to back 
Reuther. 

Textile President Rieve and Amal- 
gamated chief Potofsky had a difficult 


choice to make at Atlantic City ten 
days ago. Rieve has a history of an. 
tipathy toward Reuther reinforced 
by the UAW’s support of the Bal. 
danzi forces against Rieve during the 
recent Textile Workers internal fight, 
It took courage, and long-range vis. 
ion for which labor leaders are given 
little credit these days, for men like 
Rieve to endorse Reuther. 

All the middle-sized union leaders 
were and are suspicious of Reuther, 
He’s a maverick, not one of the boys, 
often gets out on the limb, and gives 
old timers the feeling that here is an 
impertinent young man who should 
be put in his place. There is also a 
deep-seated anti-intellectualism _ in 
most CIO unions and, after all, 
Reuther talks as if he once read 
books. On the other hand, Executive 
Vice President Allan Haywood is ex- 
ceptionally well liked. He is consid- 
ered a good fighting trade unionist 
who is always ready to give help 
when a union is in trouble. 


WHY WALTER WON 


Then why did Textile, Amalgs- 
mated, IUE, Rubber, Oil, Maritime 
and the others swing to Reuther? 
They did because they knew that the 
CIO could survive in a hostile en- 
vironment only with Reuther as 
President. His name is widely known. 
His election would mean to rank-and. 
file CIO members, and to the general 
public, that the CIO is still in busi- 
ness. 

There will not be any immediate 
or drastic change in the CIO’s direc: 
tion. There will be a slow shift in 
emphasis. 

Meany’s labor-unity proposal is 
the most hopeful to come from the 
AFL. It does not say: “Come back 
into the house of labor, admit your 
mistake and we will reinstate you.” It 
implies a meeting of equals, two fed- 
erations getting together to work 
out a basis of unity. Yet, no matter 
how much the AFL is ready to co- 
operate, there can be no meeting of 
equals between the AFL’s eight mil- 
tion members and the CIO’s four- 
and-a-half million. 
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The expanding economy favors the 
AFL’s growth more than the CIO’s. 
The AFL does not have to pioneer in 
new fields to increase its member- 
ship. It can sit back and sign new 
workers up as they come into organ- 
ized industries. There are only two 
major areas where real growth is 
possible for the CIO: the South, diffi- 
cult if not impossible to organize in 
the coming period; and the white- 
collar field, never seriously tackled 
up till now. 

Reuther must make a big effort in 
both areas. He is already committed 
to assist the Textile Workers in their 
Southern drive. He will help not only 





REUTHER: THEORIES DON'T FIT 


with money but with something the 
Steel Workers could never supply in 
quantity: young, able and ambitious 
organizers. As part of a hard-work- 
ing team, they will attempt to infuse 
new spirit into the lagging Southern 
drive. The white-collar field, by far 
the most hopeful, is certainly the 
most difficult to organize. Obviously, 
new techniques must be devised if the 
millions of unorganized retail, Gov- 
ernment and clerical workers are to 
be signed up. Reuther’s flair for ex- 
perimentation faces its greatest chal- 
lenge in this field. 

Will Reuther break sharply with 
the bread-and-butter emphasis of the 
past? Hard-boiled realist that he is, 
he will not. He is basically the master 
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of the slow, patient way of building 
organizational machinery, to which 
he brings a flair for good public re- 
lations. 

Reuther understands that now 
there must be a gigantic holding op- 
eration; gains must be preserved, 
unity within the CIO must be re- 
established, and organizations must 
be built step by step, local by local, 
international by international. Reu- 
ther knows that one of the first audi- 
ences to be sold is the CIO’s own 
membership. The card-carriers must 
be made trade unionists if organiza- 
tion is to be extended. He will start 
from the center and work out. He 
will try to reinfuse into the member- 
ship some of the proselytizing spirit 
of the Thirties. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 


Reuther does not have to make any 
sharp break with the past to bring in 
a new type of unionism. Ever since 
the advent of the New Deal and the 
organization of the CIO, there has 
been a fundamental change in Amer- 
ican unionism; the change applies to 
the AFL as well as the CIO. 

The CIO is in political action up to 
its neck. Reuther will expand this 
phase of CIO activity and give it a 
certain degree of sophistication and 
a sense of public relations. The CIO 
has for some time been committed to 
active participation in international 
affairs. Here, too, we can expect 
a more energetic program coupled 
with a better selling job to CIO mem. 
bers at home. The CIO has been ser- 
iously concerned with the direction 
of the national economy. This con- 
cern will continue and a new rash 
of Reuther programs is in the cards. 
Each new plan wil! attempt to put a 
CIO program over to the public in 
dramatic and imaginative terms. 

The CIO, through its community- 
service program, has been involved 
in community action. Under Reuther, 
a program such as this might well be 
expanded. Education and research 
operations are conducted by prac- 
tically every CIO international as 
well as the national office. Since he 





has no fear of longhairs, Reuther will 
undoubtedly expand these operations 
and apply to them the more imagi- 
native approach displayed in the 
UAW by his own staff members, who 
have set the pace for energetic pro- 
grams in education and research. 

The Atlantic City convention 
changed the constitution of the CIO. 
The functions of the Executive Vice 
President were spelled out. The Vice 
Presidents and the officers were or- 
ganized into an executive committee, 
and the executive board, made up of 
one representative from each inter- 
national union, will be called into 
session every three months. 

These changes were widely in- 
terpreted as designed to impose a 
serious limitation on the power of 
the new President. Many saw in 
them a move by the leaders of the 
other unions (both those who backed 
Reuther and those who opposed him) 
to keep him in line and make him 
more directly responsible to the 
wishes of more conservative leaders. 
One aspect of the picture was over- 
looked: Reuther himself welcomed 
these changes. He did not do so out 
of modesty or humility alone. Nat- 
urally, he was interested in creating 
the basis for a united leadership. But 
Reuther also has a fundamental ap- 


. preciation for well-defined machinery 


and democratic processes. Informal 
power never appealed to him. I sus- 
pect he wanted officers’ duties spelled 
out. He wants a specific organiza- 
tional framework in which everyone 
knows the score. 

When the constitutional changes 
were unanimously passed, much of 
the formal work of the convention 
was over. The election roll-call did 
not split the CIO apart, as many had 
predicted. Reuther’s majority, slightly 
less than 3-2, would probably have 
been close to 2-1 if every union had 
voted its actual per capita payments. 
Yet it wasn’t only the fact he had the 
votes, but his personality, that tied 
the convention together. After Reu- 
ther finished his speech closing the 
convention, everyone in the hall knew 
that the CIO had a strong new leader. 












HICKS 


HE SEASON has brought us three collections of let- 
T ters by literary people—a remarkable occurrence in 
itself{—and each is interesting and valuable in its own 
way. Hart Crane’s letters, indeed, are more than valu- 
able; they are indispensable for the understanding of 
the man and his poetry. Miss Millay’s letters, by contrast, 
are reticent, and Lewis’s are casual, but the former have 
great charm, and the latter are as vigorous—and super- 
ficial—as the man who wrote them. Taken together, the 
three collections give us quite a picture of the literary 
life in America between the wars. 

The Lewis volume’ is devoted entirely to the corres- 
pondence between him—and sometimes his wife—and 
his publiskers, Harcourt, Brace and Company. When 
Alfred Harcourt decided to leave Henry Holt and estab- 
lish his own firm, his friend Sinclair Lewis, then still in 
the apprentice stage, offered him his support and his 
next novel, Free Air. A year later, Main Street not only 
marked the beginning of Lewis’s career as a serious 
novelist but also helped to start the new firm on its 
way to success. For the next ten years, up to the pub- 
lication of Dodsworth and the winning of the Nobel 
Prize, the relations between the publisher and the author 
were phenomenally harmonious. And then the big blow- 
up came, with singularly little preparation so far as the 
reader of this volume is concerned. 

I am impressed by the tact with which Alfred Har- 
court handled Lewis, but I must say that he deserved 
well of his publishers, not only because he wrote books 
that sold, which is an author’s first duty, but also be- 
cause he was indefatigable in suggesting ways of adver- 
tising them, getting free publicity for them, putting 
them over. As many critics have pointed out, there was a 
good deal of Sinclair Lewis in George F. Babbitt and 
vice versa, and the very nature of the correspondence 
focuses attention on Lewis the go-getter. 

Yet more of Lewis is revealed than his talents as a 
promoter. The book documents his restlessness, his 
loneliness and, above all else, his ambition. Nobody ever 
set out with a more conscious determination to be and 
to be recognized as the Great American Novelist. He was 
determined to deserve the reputation and to get it, and 





1. From Main Street to Stockholm: Letters of Sinclair Lewis, 1919-1930. Selected 
and with an introduction by Harrison Smith. Harcourt, Brace. 307 pp. $5.00. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Letters of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Sinclair Lewis and Hart Crane 


he thoroughly enjoyed it when he had it. Since his de- 
parture from Harcourt, Brace came when his fame was 
at its height, the reader of this volume is spared the 
record of that reputation’s long decay. 

Sinclair Lewis’s books will never again seem as good 
as they seemed in the ’20s, and a time may come when 
they will be read only by social historians, Interest in 
the man, I suspect, will last longer than interest in his 
books. Though he won his reputation 
as a rebel and a satirist, he did not 
stand apart from his age, but, on the 
contrary, was one of its representa- 
tive figures. There is a lot of Lewis 
not only in George F. Babbitt but 
also in Will Kennicott, Martin Arrow- 
smith, Sam Dodsworth and even 
Elmer Gantry, and the more of him- 
self he put into them, the better he 
wroie about them. No one can un- 
derstand American life in the first 
half of the 20th century without 
coming to terms with Sinclair Lewis 
—the man even more than his novels. 

Along with his other ways of be- 
ing useful to his publishers, Lewis 
had a habit, sometimes embarrassing 
to them, of trying to recruit young writers for the firm; 
and, when he met Edna Millay in Rome in 1921 and 
heard she was writing a novel, he made an attempt, 
which proved fruitless, to add her to the Harcourt list. 
Although there is plenty about the novel, never finished, 
in Miss Millay’s letters,? there is nothing about her meet- 
ing with Lewis, nor is there any mention of his works. 
In fact, they seem to have lived in different worlds. 

Unlike Lewis, who was writing letters all the time and 
writing them carelessly, Miss Millay was a poor corres- 
pondent but a first-rate letter-writer. Except for her 
mother and sisters, she wrote regularly to almost no 
one, and in her later years she suffered, as she wrote 
Edmund Wilson, from “epistolaphobia.” When she did 
write, she wrote with distinction and charm. The charm 
makes itself felt even through all the girlishness of the 





2. Letters of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Edited by Allan Ross Macdougall, Harper. 
384 pp. $5.00. 
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early letters, and the letters of the Greenwich Village 
period make us believe in the romantic figure described 
by Mr. Wilson in his memoir, The wit and even elegance 
of her phrasing sharpens one’s sense of a quite extra- 
ordinary personality. 

It was Miss Millay’s misfortune, as she fully realized, 
that she was pigeonholed by her early success. Much the 
best of the women poets who, at least in their poetry, 
wore their hearts on sleeves, she had in her the capacity 
for growth, and she did grow. If her later poetry was 
not so good as Mr. Wilson believes, it was a great deal 
better than the earlier work, but was generally dismissed 
as inferior because it was different. The anthologies re- 
printed her early poems; the public praised her propa- 
ganda verses; and a new generation of both critics and 
poets ignored her. But she went her way, which one sees 
was an increasingly lonely one, with great courage. 

From the point of view of pleasure in reading, Miss 
Millay’s letters are the best of the lot, but Hart Crane’s* 
are more revealing and therefore, Crane being what he 
was, more deeply stirring. The first 
was written in his seventeenth year, 
when he was a schoolboy in Cleve- 
land, and it is a schoolboy’s letter; 
but maturity, as a poet, came early 
to Crane, and before he was twenty 
he knew what he wanted to do. It is 
interesting to see how quickly he 
realized what poets had meaning for 
him: Eliot, for instance, as early as 
1919; Yeats, Pound and, later, Hop- 
kins; Marlowe, Webster and, espec- 
ially, Donne. He wasted no time in 
fumbling, and some of his early 
work is almost as good as his later. 
But this brilliant development as 
a poet was part of a singularly pain- 
ful and badly-managed life. The 
separation and divorce of his mother and father cre- 
ated acute psychological problems for him. (He wrote 
his mother in 1919: “I think it’s time you realized that 
for the last eight years my youth has been a rather 
bloody battleground for yours and father’s sex life and 
troubles.”) In order to live, he had to work at various 
uncongenial jobs instead of devoting himself to his 
poetry. What was worse, when he had been given help 
by Otto Kahn and could no longer blame his unpro- 
ductiveness on lack of time and the pressure of tedious 
work, he had to confront the darkness within him. Self- 
destructive excesses became more and more frequent, and 
it is a wonder that he did not kill himself, or get himself 
killed, even earlier than he did. It is even more of a 
wonder, of course, that out of so disordered a life came 
some of the finest poetry of our period. 








3. The Letters of Hart Crane, 1916-1932. Edited by Brom Weber. Hermitage. 


426 pp. $5.00. 
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I have said that Lewis and Miss Millay lived.in differ- 
ent worlds. Crane lived in still a third world, the world 
of the little reviews and the highbrow critics. (He men- 
tions Miss Millay once, condescendingly; she does not 
mention him at all.) How astonishingly divided and 
disorganized our literary life was—and is. 


FOR THE NOTEBOOK 


“Babbitt . . . is all of us Americans at 46, prosperous 
but worried, wanting—passionately—to seize something 
more than motor cars and a house before it’s too late.” — 
Sinclair Lewis to Alfred Harcourt, December 28, 1920. 

“Have talked more to Edna Millay re novel, but she’s 
a Tartar—thinks very well of herself—sweet. young, 
pretty, & loves Edna.”—Lewis to Harcourt and Brace 
from Rome, December 1, 1921. 

“When it begins to get a little easy, or one begins to 
write in certain forms almost from habit, it is time to 
stop for a while, I think, and almost forget that one is 
a poet.”—Edna St. Vincent Millay to her mother, Sep- 
tember 1921. 

“I’m so tired of hearing about ‘Renascence’ I’m nearly 
dead. I find it’s as hard to live down an early triumph 
as an early indiscretion; if ‘Renascence’ had been an 
illegitimate child people couldn’t have flung it in my face 
any oftener.”—Edna Millay to her sister Norma, De- 
cember 10, 1922. 

“Trusting, however, in closing, that for one more year 
it may be said of me by Harper & Brothers, that although 
I reject their proposals, I welcome their advances.”— 
Edna Millay to Cass Canfield, May 10, 1948. 

“I have been recently engaged in writing . . . a satire 
in verse against T. S. Eliot. . . . There is, I think, in 
these poems of mine against Eliot nothing which could 
he considered abusive; they are merely murderous.”— 
Edna Millay to Cass Canfield, June 22, 1949. 

“More and more I am turning toward Pound and 
Eliot and the minor Elizabethans for values.”—Hart 
Crane to Gorham Munson, December 27, 1919. 

“I am fond of things of great fragility, and also and 
especially of the kind of poetry John Donne represents, 
a dark musky, brooding, speculative vintage. at once 
sensual and spiritual, and singing rather the beauty of 
experience than innocence.”—Crane to William Wright, 
October 17, 1921. 

“T am growing more and more sick of factions, gossip, 
jealousies, recriminations, excoriations and the whole 
literary shee-bang right now. A little more solitude, real 
solitude, on the part of everyone, would be a good thing, 
I think.”—Crane to Munson, December 5, 1924. 

“It was unfortunate in a way to have been helped 
by our friend the banker—with my nose to the grind- 
stone of the office I could still fancy that freedom would 
yield me a more sustained vision; now I think that much 
has been lacking all along.”—Crane to Waldo Frank, 
June 19, 1926. 
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How Lincoln Grew to Greatness 


Reviewed by William B. Hesseltine 


Professor of History, University of Wisconsin; 
author, “Lincoln and the War Governors” 


Abraham Lincoln: A Biography. 
By Benjamin P. Thomas. 
Knopf. 548 pp. $5.75. 


FoR NO very apparent reason, 
author Thomas and publisher Knopf 
have chosen to compare their “one- 
volume” Lincoln with the allegedly 
“classic” work of Lord Charnwood. 
Joined by the claque of “experts” 
whose one-sentence “acclaims” ap- 
pear on the back of the dust jacket, 
they unite in recommending the book 
because its 177,532 words are con- 
fined between a single set of un- 
adorned endpapers. It is, say the ad- 
vertisements, the first “one-volume” 
Lincoln to appear since the dramatic 
opening of the Robert Todd Lincoln 
papers. 

The total effect of this emphasis on 
size is to give the impression that the 
book is some sort of stunt—a trick 
of author and publisher, a kind of 
digest of the multi-volumed Bever- 
idge, or Sandburg, or Randall, or 
Nicolay and Hay. It is an unfortu- 
nate effect, for Ben Thomas has 
written a book of considerable merit 
which is more than an elementary 
text “for the Lincoln beginner . . 
or for the high-school teacher or col- 
lege professor . . . to include . . . on 
his students’ reading list.” Its brevity 
is not its most distinguishing char- 
acteristic. 

Ignoring the one-volume Lincolns 
that have issued from such facile 
pens as those of Emil Ludwig and 
Dale Carnegie, Dr. Thomas and his 
publisher have invited comparison 
with the work of Godfrey Rathbone 
Benson, Baron Charnwood, whose 
Lincoln appeared in 1916. The com- 
parison is not quite apt. Lord Charn- 
wood was writing for Englishmen 
who needed instruction in American 
history, and his book is more a con- 
venient summary of the sectional 
controversy and the Civil War than 
it is a biography. Critics have pointed 
out that Lord Charnwood merely 


digested James Ford Rhodes’s His- 
tory of the United States for his 
book. If the “Lincoln beginner” is 
an Englishman needing instruction 
in basic American history, he might 
well stick to Charnwood, Dr. Thomas 
has focused on his main character 
and neglected the stage-setting. 

Any biographer of Lincoln faces 
three tasks if he hopes to produce a 
credible picture. His first task is to 
cut through the tangled myths which 
obscure the subject. There are the 
Herndon-made myths of Lincoln’s 
illegitimacy, of his marriage, of his 
near-insane melancholia. There are 
the equally confusing myths of his 
clownishness. These 
must be resolved, truth separated 
from falsehood, facts sifted out of 
partisanship, and the remainder 
given a proper balance and evalua- 
tion. Then the biographer must set 
forth Lincoln’s growth in intellectual 
stature from a New Salem post- 
master, through a career as Illinois 


story-telling 


legislator, Springfield lawyer and Re- 
publican politician, to the broad-vis- 
ioned statesman of the Second In- 
augural. Finally, the student of Lin- 
coln must explain how the Civil War 
President, without executive exper- 
ience and with no talent for admin- 
istration, could handle the problems 
of politics, military affairs and clash- 
ing interests in a war-torn nation. 
Ben Thomas brings to these prob- 
lems a long background in Lincoln 
studies, a solid foundation in scholar- 
ship, and a rare gift for literary ex- 
pression. His long service with the 
Abraham Lincoln Association and 
his penetrating study of previous 
Lincoln biographers enable him to 
resolve the myths with a fine com- 
bination of scholarship and common 
sense. His Lincoln is no country 
bumpkin transformed into a prince 


by a magic wand or butterfly genius 
who suddenly bursts forth from a 
cocoon of obscurity. He is, instead, 
a thoroughly creditable young man, 
with no excessive number of psycho- 
logical quirks, growing up with the 
Illinois country. (And, parenthetic- 
ally, let it be noted that Thomas re- 
members that his PhD was taken in 
history and not in psychiatry: He 
doesn’t psychologize Lincoln!) 

Moreover, Dr. Thomas shows a 
Lincoln who grew. Most biographers 
of Lincoln, bedazzled by the bril- 
liance of his final moments and his 
lasting fame, have failed to perceive 
that Lincoln was not always great. 
They have limned him as large in 
Springfield as he was in Washington, 
and have treated his trivial remarks 
and his campaign oratory as if they 
deserved to rank with the Gettysburg 
Address. 
learns from experience, and matures 
through his mistakes. 

Whatever defects there are in this 
biography fall in the third category 
of the tasks of the Lincoln student. 


Thomas’s Lincoln grows, 





LINCOLN : STATESMAN, POLITICIAN 
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Dr. Thomas does not give an ade- 
quate analysis of Lincoln’s methods 
of handling the problems of his 
Presidency. He gives an engaging 
picture of Lincoln reading his mail, 
receiving visitors, interviewing Con- 
gressmen, and stalling off patronage- 
seekers. But he does not portray the 
politician Lincoln who outmaneuv- 
ered the Confederates at Fort Sumter 
and at Hampton Roads, who skilfully 
put Horatio Seymour in the wrong 
on the draft riots, used the troops to 
win elections, stymied near-traitor- 
ous Governors at Altoona with the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and 


stole the show at Gettysburg. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a politician, and 
his political skill surpassed that of 
any other occupant of the White 
House. He was not a military genius 
as Major Ballard and T. Harry Wil- 
liams would have him. He was a 
political genius, managing the Army 
so well that his acts forever validate 
the American formula of subordinat- 
ing the military to the civilian. 

But perhaps this exposition would 
have extended the prescribed limits 
of a single volume. Even without it, 
Ben Thomas has written—as claimed 
—the best “one-volume” life of 





An American Saga 


Pioneer’s Progress: An Autobiography. 


By Alvin Johnson. 
Viking. 413 pp. $5.00. 


I FINISHED READING this book the 
day after an election which left me 
far from cheerful. Alvin Johnson’s 
story is what the doctor ordered; a 
tonic for flagging faith in our de- 
mocracy. It would rank high on the 
list of books I would recommend to a 
European or Asian critic of our 
American democracy and culture. 
Americans will find it an interesting 
and important addition to the litera- 
ture of the development of our coun- 
try and of the immigrants who helped 
to build it. 

With rather exceptional adequacy, 
the publishers have thus summarized 
the Johnson saga on the jacket: 

“Frontier farmer in Nebraska 
in the 90s with a Danish-Ameri- 
can pioneering background. Greek 
and Latin scholar who switched to 
economics, and became a wise and 
warm teacher of the social sci- 
ences. Spanish-American war 
soldier who cured himself of ma- 
laria and of provincialism at the 
same time. Liberal journalist in 
the great days of the New Re- 
public during World War I. In- 
defatigable editor of basic refer- 
ence works, such as the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences. 

Founder and first director of the 

famous experiment in adult educa- 

tion, New York’s New School for 
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Social Research. Front-line fighter 
for land reclamation; census re- 
form; anti-discrimination and 
other great causes. Rescuer of ex- 
iled men of learning, who have 
become contributors to the main- 
stream of our culture.” 

This outline should make you want 
to read the story of a man with such 
varied activities. Alvin Johnson 
writes the autobiography of an extro- 
vert with a sense of humor, a wide 
range of interests, a great fund of 
knowledge and experience. He talks 
about his life without false modesty 
or false pride. He has taught at 
great universities in all sections of 
the country. The resultant experience 
has enabled him, always mindful of 
his Nebraska roots, unconsciously to 
spread before us in the telling of his 
story a great panorama of America, 
North and South, East and West. In 
the process, he expresses his opin- 
ions on all sorts of issues of the past 
and present. To some of those opin- 
ions, I would take more or less vig- 
orous exception. But the book is to 
be judged as an autobiography, not 
a thesis. I give hearty thanks for this 
vivid reminder of the health of a de- 
mocracy in which Alvin Johnson 
could live so full and useful a life. 


Lincoln. He has, in fact, done more. 
The credible picture of the man and > 
his growth makes this one of the im- 
portant biographies of Lincoln of 
any length. 





Authoritative 
International 
Studies 


Bolshevism: 
An Introduction to 
Soviet Communism 
by Waldemar Gurian 
“... highly valuable . . . instructive 
. . Scholarly.”—Chicago Tribune. 
. .. a painstakingly documented 
analysis.” —Washington Post. 
i . the best brief treatment, and 


the briefest good treatment, of 
Bolshevism”—Commonweal $3.25 


“ 


Europe Between 

Democracy and Anarchy 

by Ferdinand A. Hermens 
The tragic effects of proportional rep- 
resentation between 1918 and 1950 
is the main theme of this important 
volume. It shows the decisive role 
this voting system played in the fall 
of many European 

ae $4.00 


democracies. 
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Christian Democracy 
In Italy and France 
by Mario Einaudi 

and Francois Goguel 


This analysis of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party in Italy and the MRP in 
France is the first complete account 
in English of the most significant and 
promising development in 

Europe’s post-war political life. $4.00 
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The Review of Politics 
A Quarterly 

Walter Lippmann—I regard the REVIEW 
OF POLITICS as having very few equals 
and no superiors in the English-speaking 
world in the serious discussion of inter- 
national politics. 

Canon Bernard I. Bell—The REVIEW 
OF POLITICS is, in these days of con- 
fused political thinking, an exceedingly 
useful journal. 


$4.00 a year; $1.25 single copy. 
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By Harvey Curtis Webster 





Joyce Cary’s Fearful Joy 


As THE REVIEWS of Prisoner of 
Grace have demonstrated recently, 
nearly everyone agrees that Joyce 
Cary is one of the most significant 
novelists of our age; yet there seems 
to be a good deal of perplexity about 
why this is so. He is not, most critics 
have been saying for some time, a 
master of form. P. H. Newby speaks 
of Cary as a writer in whom exuber- 
ance too often becomes garrulity. 
Walter Allen finds Cary’s “sense of 
form always poor,” while B. Evan 
Owen and V. S. Pritchett, two of 
his most sympathetic appraisers, tact- 
fully concentrate on what he has to 
say rather than the way he says it. 

If one takes seriously what Cary 
himself has written about the making 
of his novels, this silence and de- 
precation becomes rather surprising. 
Most of his books have been re- 
written a good many times; he has 
been relentless in cutting passages 
and episodes (including his favorite 
in the original version of The Horse’s 
Mouth) that he thinks do not fit his 
conception of the whole. His own ex- 
position of the way he wrote The 
Moonlight (1946) is quite as fascin- 
ating a revelation of careful crafts- 
manship as any preface by Henry 
James. And any attentive reader of 
his best novels must be aware of the 
artistic intelligence he employs in 
adapting style to character and in 
making natural the shifts of time 
that are necessary to his purpose in 
his most complicated novels, To Be 
A Pilgrim (1942), The Moonlight, 
and his recent masterpiece, Prisoner 
of Grace (1952). 

Still, it must be admitted that 
Cary’s conception of the novel is not 
the one most contemporary prac- 
titioners and critics prefer. His nov- 
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els fit into the tradition Fielding and 
Dickens honorably represent more 
neatly than they do into the different 
(and equally reputable) tradition of 
Flaubert, James, Warren and Trill- 
ing. Cary does not take exciting lib- 
erties with form as Kafka and Joyce 
have done; he is neither a brilliant 
master of economy like Hemingway 
nor the creator of a style as dis- 
tinctively distinguishable as that of 
Virginia Woolf and William Faulk- 
ner. Indeed, he has said that, though 
he has been told he has a style, he is 
not aware of it: “I try only to be 
clear, to avoid, especially, provoking 
in the reader ideas which have noth- 
ing to do with the theme; above all, 
to keep out of sight.” 

He has also said he would rather 
be accused of lacking form than of 
lacking life and has praised such 
“formless” contemporsry novelists as 
Thomas Wolfe and Theodore Dreis- 
er. Cary believes that a work of art 
should develop and impose its own 
laws, that it is the business of the 
critic to discover laws rather than 
make them. Characteristically, he 
starts with people in a situation, then 
endeavors to develop the characters 
through an action that dramatizes 
them by showing what they do, say 
and feel. Above all else, he tries to 
be objective, not to impose his own 
general idea that there is a funda- 
mental unavoidable injustice in life 
or to show his approval or disap- 
proval of his creations in other than 
dramatic terms. 

It is Cary’s ability to objectivize— 
he is the “chameleon among con- 
temporary novelists,” V. S. Pritchett 
has said—that makes him so difh- 
cult to put into one of the categories 
too many teachers and critics love. 
His preoccupations, his view of life, 
his morality do not stand out to be 
classified conveniently. Yet it is 
clear to the discriminating reader 


of his novels from Aissa Saved 
(1932) to Prisoner of Grace that he 
is implicitly and continually con- 
cerned with asserting the Protestant 
idea of the value of the individual, 
with emphasizing the individual’s 
singular protest and/or adjustment 
to what cannot be overcome—that 
he is, as V. S. Pritchett puts it, 
“ideologically . . . the Protestant re- 
ply to Mr. Graham Greene.” 

One sees the validity of this gen- 
eralization immediately when he 
compares Sarah in Herself Surprised 
(1941) with Ida in Greene’s Bright- 
on Rock, Both women are more in- 
terested in discovering and develop- 
ing their own ideas of justice than 
in conforming to any revelation of 
what universal order should be, but 
Ida appears despicable, while Sarah, 
even with her obvious imperfections, 
Like Sarah, the 
typical Cary character perceives the 
world within and without by an act 
of conscientious induction and, if it 
is demanded, denies the world or the 
creed that denies his insight; the 
typical Greene character starts with 
a knowledge of what Catholicism 
judges is and will always be right 
and struggles against the natu. -| urge 
to deviate. The whisky priest in The 
Power and the Glory is the counter- 
part and contradiction of Wilcher in 
To Be a Pilgrim, Chester Nimmo in 
Prisoner of Grace or the Catholic- 
conditioned radical in I/t’s a Battle- 
field. The list of similar contrasts 
could be extended to include almost 
all of Greene’s and Cary’s main 
characters. 

Yet it is not accurate to speak of 
Joyce Cary as a Protestant except 
in the most generic sense; indeed, 
both he and Graham Greene are the 
powerful writers they are partially 
because they always approach heresy. 
Gulley Jimson’s life is a protest 
against things as they are that 


seems admirable. 
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@ Solomon M. Schwarz, LABOR IN THE SOVIET UNION $6.00 


. the first authoritative study of Soviet labor policy . . . . has enriched our knowledge of this unpublicized field 
and greatly lightened the burden of future students . . . . Dr. Schwarz brings with him a knowledge of the culture 
and the social, political and economic conditions in the U.S.S.R. unsurpassed by any contemporary investigator.” 

Philip Taft in THe New Leaber 

“Myths die hard, and the myth that the Soviet Union is a ‘workers’ state’ or a ‘workers’ paradise’ is no exception to 
that rule. But if myths can be destroyed by facts, then the book reviewed here provides a veritable arsenal of truth 
. . of inestimable value in combating Communist propaganda.” Harry Schwartz in the N. Y. Times Book Review 

. remarkable not merely because it is the work of a single scholar, but no less because it covers a vast field in 
the little compass, is documented exclusively from Soviet sources, and really succeeds in piercing the triple wall of 


secrecy, double-talk and propaganda. .. .” Bertram D. Wolfe in the Herald Tribune Books 
® Hugh Seton-Watson, THE EAST EUROPEAN REVOLUTION $5.50 
. the outstanding authority on the satellite countries. . . . difficult to praise too strongly the immense scholar- 


ship, careful observation and fair-mindedness that have gone ‘into this remarkable book.” N. Y. Times Book Review 


. the first well-developed historical analysis of the political, economic, social and cultural evolution in Eastern 
” 
Europe since 1945... . Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 





January 1953 
@ Walter Kolarz, RUSSIA AND HER COLONIES $6.00 


. . the only authoritative modern book on the subject .... using unchallengeable Soviet sources ... . exposes 

. the harshest colonial rule existing in the world today... .” Jules Menken in the Sunday Times (London) 

. admirable . . . . not only a first-class and unique contribution to Soviet studies but also an indispensable hand- 
book for . . . countering Communist influence. .. .” Edward Crankshaw in the Observer (London) 


+ Hugh Seton-Watson, THE DECLINE OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA $7.50 


. . a book on Russian history of the pre-revolutionary period which takes nothing for granted, but contains the 
vast amount of detailed information required by the serious student of contemporary Russia... . it is hard to see 
how the thing could have been better done .... a mine of facts. . . .” Times Literary Supplement (London) 


@ Edward Rogers, A CHRISTIAN COMMENTARY ON COMMUNISM $3.50 


“Mr. Rogers’s book is well named. It is a commentary—and a learned, shrewd and comprehensive commentary—on 
the various forms of Communism, theoretical and practical, from Plato to Stalin, written from the Christian point of 
” 


view. ... Times Literary Supplement (Lendon) 


February 1953 
@ CURRENT SOVIET POLICIES $3.85 


Introduced and edited by Leo Gruliow, editor, Current Digest of the Soviet Press 

This book contains the documents and proceedings of the 19th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Stalin’s articles on economic problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., the directives of the fifth Five-Year Plan, 
the new statutes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and full reports of the Party Congresses in fifteen 
Seviet Republics. The introduction puts the documents into proper focus in relation to internal and world politics. 
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CARY 


CONTINUED 


emanates from his love of the glory 
of art and the glory of God, but he 
would not be accepted readily by 
any Protestant church, nor would 
he wish to be: He carries Protestant- 
ism to its logical but not ridiculous 
extreme; he is his own priest and, 
like his idol, Blake, rewrites Scrip- 
ture until it answers the demands of 
conscience. 
The same is true of Chester Nimmo 
and of Mr. Wilcher, both of whom 


begin as strict believers in a dog- 


his own idiosyncratic 


matic church; as they grow more in- 
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cussed. ... The book is worth 
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great subject.” 
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timately aware of themselves, they 
cannot accept the dogmas that come 
from outside and presently they are 
creating a theology of their own. 

But so great is the art with which 
Cary creates, so much is he the 
chameleon, that one could emerge 
from a reading of To Be a Pilgrim, 
The Horse’s Mouth or Prisoner of 
Grace repelled by Protestantism, 
just as one could emerge from The 
Heart of the Matter convinced that 
Catholicism is foolish. Cary’s identi- 
fication with his characters is so pure 
that, while one reads, he lives them 
rather than judges them. After the 
reading, one feels convinced that he 
knows intimately the characters Cary 
has presented, that he can under- 
stand better if not approve. But, of 
course, this understanding does not 
necessarily lead to either approval 
or acceptance of the characters’ or 
the author’s views as they are im- 
plied in the action. Perhaps such a 
reaction on the part of the intelligent 
reader should be regarded as one of 
the best proofs of the artistic validity 
of any work of art. 

My oversimplification of Cary’s 
integrating insight does him injus- 
tice, as any simplification of any im- 
portant writer necessarily must. The 
world he bodies is implied in my ab- 
straction from what he embodies, but 
the multitude of concretions that 
make it live is not. No contempor- 
ary writer has succeeded better with 
the portrayal of unintellectual and in- 
tellectual women. Cary does not suffer 
from the oppressive masculinity that 
makes so many women in modern 
fiction seem adjuncts to men. With 
an imaginative sympathy that hus- 
bands should cultivate, he is in 
rather than above Rose, Ella, Aman- 
da, Sarah and the varied rest. He 
sees his men with equal clarity—the 
hyper-intellectual, the madly  in- 
tuitive, the ones who are banally and 
attractively practical. The world men 
and women live in he loves as he 
loves those who often insensitivelv 
inhabit it. The world’s body—which 
includes kitchens, trees, birds, flow- 
ers, mountains and sex—Cary pro- 


jects with a vivid affection few con- 
temporary writers can equal. 

What Cary’s ultimate place will be 
is, of course, an open question. Al- 
though all of his novels illuminate 
some facet of his central philosophy 
with becoming and unconstricting 
objectivity, and although all of them 
contain sections that would make the 
reputation of most contemporary 
novelists, only eight of these thirteen 
seem to be significantly ordered 
wholes. The three early novels about 
Africa are overcluttered with char- 
acters and incidents; the trees never 
quite become a wood. Much the 
same can be said of his one Irish 
novel, Castle Corner (1938), which 
followed them, With Mr. Johnson 
(1939), he first mastered completely 
both his method and his meaning, 
for Mr. Johnson’s confused pilgrim- 
age through a world he wants to and 
does not comprehend is Cary’s first 
successful presentation of the un- 
conventional Protestant who thinks 
out of himself rather than out of 
others. Charley Is My Darling 
(1940) and A House of Children 
(1941) have both been acclaimed 
widely as studies of children who 
can adjust only through their im- 
aginations to a world of over-dog- 
matic adults. His best work, I think, 
is the trilogy that begins with Her- 
self Surprised, but both The Moon- 
light and the current Prisoner of 
Grace are as illuminating as they are 
eloquent. Of his recent books, only 
A Fearful Joy (1949) seems mark- 
edly inferior to the excellent novels 
that have followed Mr. Johnson. 

These eight novels, with their 
happy presentation of the fearful joy 
of the maladjusted who are never de- 
feated totally by conditions withia 
or without themselves, are, it seems 
to me, as truly in the tradition of 
Shakespearean tragedy as any other 
large body of work in fiction that 
has appeared in our time. Overcome 
by flaws within and circumstances 
without, Cary’s characters neverthe- 
less affirm the dignity of the human 
individual who must say yes to what 
he knows will overwhelm him. 
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How Americans Have Viewed America 


A Mirror for Americans. 


Compiled and ed. by Warren S. Tryon. 


Chicago. 3 vols. ($5.00 each, $14.50 complete) 


THe AMERICAN INTEREST in Amer- 
ica, Which is inexhaustible and has 
always accounted for the bulk of our 
journalism, has also over the years 
stimulated the writing of a library of 
travel books, comparable in kind to 
those written by foreigners and just 
as interesting. But while there are 
volumes by distinguished 
foreign travelers of times past now 
in print—those by Tocqueville and 
the Trollopes, mother and son, spring 
to mind—and Professors Allan Nev- 
ins and Oscar Handlin have anthol- 
ogized this literature (the former the 
works of British visitors, the latter 
the non-English-writing Continent- 


several 


als), little of the American writing 
on America is freely available, save 
such perennially saleable classics as 
Parkman’s Oregon Trail and Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast. Other 
titles, like Flint’s Recollections of the 
Last Ten Years, Bartram’s Travels, 
the sketches of Audubon, and Byrd’s 
Journey, pop in and out of print only 
at odd intervals. 

Now Professor Tryon of Boston 
University has thought of anthologiz- 
ing this invaluable material (other 
than the staples readily obtainable) 
to keep at least the cream of it 
readily at hand for all and sundry. 
The selections he has chosen are in- 
valuable as the raw material of social 
history, as reflections of American 
ideas and attitudes—some still alive, 
others dead, some overlaid by later 
deposits of custom—and as what 
Mencken used to call “civilized enter- 
tainment.” 

The United States has always been 
sufficiently sectionalized to make re- 
ports on one section interesting to 
the citizens of another. The American 
people were always highly mobile 
and, from the earliest times, the 
opening up of new areas invariably 
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attracted people from all corners of 
the nation. The population specialists 
still find it profitable to study the 
contrasts between places of birth and 
places of residence, as Goodrich and 
associates did so exhaustively (with 
fascinating colored maps) in Migra- 
tion and Economic Opportunity. But 
the men and women who chased op- 
portunity all over the American map 
have only rarely been concerned to 
make a record of their adventures. 
This they have left mostly to journal- 
ists, with a 
writing flair, who went, looked and 
returned. 


or non-professionals 


In the early days—up to about 
1880, I should guess—the difficulties 
of travel were great enough to make 
really extensive explorations of one 
or more sections by an observer from 
another rather difficult, and the re- 
ports of those who did manage it 
were proportionately valuable. Since 
then, it has become easier and easier 
to travel the country, and the news 
of one section has been ever more 
transmitted to the 
others. Sketches of sectional life still 
find a place in magazines, but they 
are less frequently made into books 
(except, recently, picture books) ; 
and, indeed, John Gunther’s huge 
compendium, Inside U.S.A., is the 
only outstanding recent contribution 
in book form that I can recall off- 
hand. One day, it will, in its turn, 
be “mined” by a successor to Pro- 
fessor Tryon. 


systematically 


Professor Tryon’s selections are 
most intelligently made, generous 
enough in each instance to give the 
reader an intelligent sense of the 
reporter's value, and also generous 
enough to spare all but the specialist 
from ever having to dig up the book 
quoted for reading in full. Having 
three volumes to fill, he has given ex- 


to “Harper’s 
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and other magazines 


tracts much longer than Nevins, for 
example, was able to present. This is 
a very great advantage. He has also 
shown himself to have an excellent 
sense of what makes good reading. 
He has not been tempted into print- 
ing “documents” full of facts but 
difficult to peruse. Most of his selec- 
tions are first-rate reading in them- 
selves, often quite entertaining for 
one reason or another. His notes are 
informative and his bibliographical 
material highly relevant. 

Volume I covers the East, II the 
South, III the West (Middle and 
Far). Here are some of the highlights 
as they struck me after a hurried 
preliminary trip through the three 
volumes: Volume I—“The National 
Character of Americans, 1810”: “A 
Resolute Woman, 1825-29"; “Re- 
flections on Education, 1834”; “The 
Metropolis [New York], 1837.” Vol- 
ume II]—‘Sensible Reflections on 
Southern Society, 1852-58”; “Gen- 
eral Sherman Destroys a Civilization, 
1864”; “Gone With the Wind, 1865.” 
Volume III—‘An Artist Among the 
Indians, 1832-39”; “‘Its All Go 
Ahead in This Country,’ 4856”; 
“California on the Eve of Conquest, 
1847”; “Northwest and Southwest, 
1866.”’ Of course, these selections do 
not contain all there is of interest in 
the book. They are pretty arbitrary. 
But anyone reading these will cer- 
tainly go on to read the rest. 

When it comes to making gener- 
alizations from the material as a 
whole, one is rather stumped. The 
United States has never lent itself to 
generalizations. It was because they 
couldn’t stomach the absurd general- 
izations of foreigners that some of 
the writers Tryon quotes wrote their 
books. But one very platitudinous 
generalization springs to the reader’s 
mind at every turn: The United 
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AMERICA CONTINUED 


States has always been a country hell- 
bent for the future. Reading these 
accounts, now safely historical, of 
places one has seen oneself, one can- 
not help reflecting that what one has 
seen is also but a way-station on the 
road to a future as different from 
the known present as from the re- 


corded past. When James F. Rusling 
visited Portland, Oregon, in 1866, he 
was much impressed, but nevertheless 
wrote: “. . . no doubt at no distant 
day a great city will rise on Puget 
Sound that will dominate all that 
coast, up to Sitka and down to San 
Francisco.” In making this remark, 


he was a jump ahead of those travel. 
ers who saw very early and recog. 
nized the potentialities of “Cleave. 
land,” Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis or 
“Los Angelos.” He was confident) 
forecasting a place which did no 
then exist, but which you and I have 
viewed in being—as Seattle! 
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THE 
OrCad 


by John C. Caldwell ; 


in collaboration with Lesley Frost 








Born in China of a four-generation missionary family, and for three 
years military information specialist, diplomat and businessman in Korea, 
John Caldwell gives a completely frank account of his experience in 


establishing a U.S. information service on the 38th parallel. 


“...extremely interesting and revealing...I have every reason to 
believe in the accuracy of Mr. Caldwell’s statements.” 


— Bishop J. Ralph Magee 
Retired Methodist Bishop of Chicago 


“...an excellent case study in the recent failures of the national 
administration and the Department of State in handling our Far 


Eastern relations.” 


— David N. Rowe 


Prof. of Political Science, Yale University 


“I read this story in its entirety. It is excellent. I know enough of 
the USAFIK end of the Korean occupation to recognize the 
accuracy of a first-class reporter.” 


— Major General Charles A. Willoughby, 


General MacArthur’s Chief of Intelligence, 1941-51 
$3.00 at all bookstores 
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Selected Stories of Franz Kafka. 
Ed. and Introd. by Philip Rahv. 
Modern Library. 328 pp. $1.25. 


Puitip RAHv has brought together 
in one modest volume almost all of 
the stories, the long and the little 
ones, the finished and the fragment- 
ary, which, as much as the great 
allegorical novels, have made Franz 
Kafka’s name so significant a one in 
modern literature. We have in this 
book “The Metamorphosis” (which 
previously had been published sep- 
arately), “The Penal Colony,” “Jose- 
phine the Singer, or the Mousefolk” 
(which, to my knowledge, had so far 
appeared in English only in the 
Partisan Review), and “The Hunger 
Artist” (which appears here for the 
first time in English translation). I 
miss in this collection “The Great 
Mole,” for which I personally have a 
special affection. (Where else can 
one find a story in which the boring 
and the interesting are so interwoven, 
in the texture of the tale itself as in 
the reactions of the reader, so that 
you are bored by what interests you 
but repaid by being made interested 
in your boredom?) 

But for the lover of Kafka (there 
are still lovers of Kafka, I presume, 
now that the tumult and shouting for 
him have died and one can read him 
in a bit of quiet), this collection is 
sufficiently ample to make possible 
renewed contact with that total vis- 
ion, and of a world lacking precisely 
in totality, which we owe to the 
strange singleness and sadness, to the 
morbidity and essential soundness, to 
the bad luck and the good—or should 
I say, more simply, to the genius?— 
of Franz Kafka. 

I spoke of Kafka as a modern. But 
I wonder whether this term is really 
adequate or exact. In some ways, 
Kafka is already a post-modern, if 
I may use such a term, even though 
his work was achieved in the full- 
ness of what we have agreed to call 
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the modernist movement. But mod- 
ernism was never without a certain 
hubris, and this is entirely lacking 
in Kafka. Modernism was interested 
in the experimental, and there is 
nothing of the experimental in his 
way of regarding things. Modernism 
was relativist, and never have we 
had a writer so absolutely certain of 
the absolute: not of its utility, good- 
ness or providential character, but 
of its inescapableness. 

As with the metaphysical, so with 
the moral: Modernism was in revolt 
against the father. In Gide’s Counter- 
feiters, the hero, Bernard, is delight- 
ed to discover that he is illegitimate, 
that his assumed father is not his 
real one. In Ulysses, Joyce’s Dedaelus 
takes the view that the biological con- 
nection between father and son is of 
no account (it is uncertain, in any 
case), and that the spiritual father 
need not be the actual one: He re- 
places his own father, Simon Dedae- 
lus, at least in his imagination, with 
Leopold Bloom, to whom he stands 
in no blood relationship. How differ- 
ent Kafka’s moral attitude is can be 
judged if one bears the above in 
mind while reading the terrific story 


which heads this collection: “The 
Judgment.” 
The story begins innocently 


enough: The young merchant, Georg 
Bendemann, is engaged in writing to 
an old friend of his, now in Russia, 
announcing his engagement. He goes 
into his father’s room to tell him that 
he has written to his friend. The first 
thing we are told about the father, 
whom he finds sitting by the window 
“hung with various mementoes of 
Georg’s mother,” is that he reads the 
newspaper holding it before his eyes, 
as if to overcome a defect of vision; 
and then, suddenly, we are struck by 
Georg’s remark to himself: “My 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 














LIFE IS 
WITH PEOPLE 


The Jewish Little-Town 
of Eastern Europe. By 
Mark Zborowski and 
Elisabeth Herzog. Fore- 
word by Margaret Mead. 
456 pages $5.00 


“ 


. . an extraordinarily humane 
study of a culture ... It is anthro- 
pology which substitutes flesh and 
blood and living emotion for the 
abstractions of more conventional 
scientific projects.” 


—Book-of-the-Month Club News 


“This is by all odds the most il- 
luminating contribution that has been 
made to the understanding of the 
backgrounds of one of the most 
virile elements in American civiliza- 
tion, while the material will be fas- 
cinating to anyone who has ever 
been a Jew, known a Jew, or heard 
about a Jew, and especially of Jews 
in Eastern Europe.” 


—Harold Lasswell 
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KAFKA 


CONTINUED 


father is still a giant of a man.” 
Georg relates that he has written his 
friend in Russia about his engage- 
ment, to which the father replies, 
after accusing Georg of many un- 
specified faults and of general de- 
ceitfulness, by asking: “Do you 
really have this friend in St. Peters- 
burg?” 

Georg tries to recall his friend to 
his father, at the same time carrying 
him off to bed, for the father has 
shown signs of fatigue. Finally, the 
elder Bendemann recalls the friend, 
but only to accuse Georg of having 
intrigued against and betrayed him. 
He also declares that the friend in 
St. Petersburg would have been a son 
And then he 
passes judgment on Georg: “I sen- 
tence you now to death by drown- 
ing!” Georg dutifully carries out the 
sentence against him, thinking as he 
lowers himself into the water: “Dear 


after his own heart. 


parents, | have always loved you 
just the same.” 

Whatever one makes of this strange 
and disturbing tale, one thing is 
sure: The figure of the father domin- 
ates it; physically and spiritually, he 
is the stronger; his authority is un- 
questioned. He is right even when he 
is wrong. It is the son who has the 
problem of being unambiguously in 
the right, and who can be right to 
such a point? The son’s is the un- 
solvable problem; to the father is 
accorded unsurpassable _ strength. 
And one should note, too, that if in 
Joyce and Gide the young hero plays 
with the thought of replacing his 
actual father with another, or re- 
joices in his illegitimacy, in Kafka 
it is the father who expresses the 
desire to exchange his actual son for 
one “after his own heart.” 

Should one interpret these stories? 
Many have tried to do so, and in- 


genious interpretations have piled 
up, never as ingenious as the stories 
themselves. I would suggest that such 
efforts to penetrate to their ultimate 
meanings are bound to be frustrat. 
ing. Besides, they are beside the 
point. These stories are tremendous 
metaphors, and metaphors always 
mean more than they mean (con- 
ceptually, that is). All one can say 
is this: Kafka is concerned with 
transcendence, and he refers to it in 
metaphors that transcend even their 
reference to transcendence. That is 
perhaps the best way to speak of 
transcendence, in fact the only way, 
since to speak of 
directly would in fact be not to speak. 

But whether Kafka is a modern or 


transcendence 


not, it is, at any rate, good to have 
his greatest stories in the Modern 
Library, excellently edited and with 
an intelligent introduction by Philip 
Rahv. 
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Korean Tales. 
By Lt. Col. Melvin B. Voorhees. 
Simon & Schuster. 209 pp. $3.00. 


THIS ELOQUENT, naive book gives 
the color and smell of the Korean 
fighting, puts its finger upon some of 
our most serious national defects and 
—unintentionally—exposes the com- 
mon American failure to grasp the 
kind of war we're fighting. 

Lt. Col. Melvin B. Voorhees, form- 
er Eighth Army information officer 
and censor, was able to do this be- 
cause he’s such a typical American 
himself. Although he always writes 
about others, his own reactions are 
what stands out in this book. 

Voorhees charges that an inestim- 
able number of lives were lost, and 
that we suffered incalculable military 
setbacks, because American and 
other UN newspaper correspondents 
(along with their prodding editors 
back home) were so hell-bent for 
scoops. He says some correspondents 
even faked codes to get military 
secrets out. 

He talks about the writers’ “mor- 
bid hatred of MacArthur and all his 
works,” predictions “almost always 
wrong,” the processing of news re- 
ports by Tokyo and home offices un- 
til it was unrecognizable to the men 
who filed them, and—most shocking 
of all—the writers’ fraternization and 
traffic with the enemy. 

He has harsh words, too, for our 
policy-makers and strategists. He tells 
of two great American forces (the 
Eighth Army and the Tenth Corps) 
engaging in the same operation on 
the same front with only nominal 
contact between them. With co- 
ordination, Voorhees says, the Yalu 
might have been reached “and the 
major portion of North Korea 
tightly occupied before the Chinese 
had gotten over the river in sufficient 
strength to hold.” 

His almost allegorical chapter, 
“Death of Three Tanks,” is, by infer- 
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ence, devastating criticism of those 
who permitted America’s power to be 
whittled down. These three old tanks, 
recovered from the junk heap in 
Japan, “let us hold the entire Pusan 
bridgehead by gaining time. . . at 
a time when we had absolutely noth- 
ing back of Masan with which to 
fight.” These tanks, and the handful 
of men who held the line, “saved the 
free world.” 

Such stinging criticism from a 
man in Voorhees’ position to know 
cannot be lightly brushed aside. Nor 
can his book be regarded, as some 
reviewers have regarded it, as a 
mere compilation of simple stories 
and pretty vignettes. That they are 
beautifully and innocently written is 
irrelevant. 

Korean Tales is the retort of a 
conscientious, simple-hearted man 
fed up with the unbridled criticism 
and supercilious contempt to which 
so-called intellectuals often subjected 
him and his Eighth Army, of which 
he is justifiably and nobly proud. 
Voorhees couldn’t take these assaults 
and, as a former editor, had the 
equipment to fight back. 

Such washing of dirty linen in 
public during a war can, of course, 
be the sort of aid to the enemy for 
which the author berates the news- 
paper profession. Lt. Col. Voorhees, 
the information officer, would have 
decided that much of his report was 
not legitimate news in the wartime 
situation; Lt. Col. Voorhees, the 
chief censor of the Eighth Army, 
would have deleted much of it; editor 
Melvin Voorhees might have behaved 
in the same way as the editors he 
castigates. But Melvin Voorhees, the 
plain American citizen, was caught 
in the middle. 

There can be little doubt that this 
is a good book, and a much-needed 


book at this time. But there can be 
little doubt as well that it provides 
considerable propaganda material for 
the enemy, and that it encourages in 
important ways the state of mind that 
our Communist foe is trying to create 
among us. 

“The End Is the Beginning,” an 
accurate picture of how the long- 
drawn-out truce negotiations appear 
to most people, creates a fatalistic 
portrait in which both sides seem 
equally cynical and almost equally 
guilty. Voorhees also shows an in- 
adequate knowledge of the sort of 
enemy we are up against, as when he 
refers to the American war prison- 
ers who were released (for propa- 
ganda purposes) and to the diary 
kept by a slain Red soldier. He was 
impressed by the fervent pro-Commu- 
nist beliefs inscribed in the diary. 
Men in his position should know that, 
under Chinese Communism, a diary 
is an ideological instrument, a means 
by which political overseers check up 
on individual attitudes and by which 
“mind reform” is subtly self-imposed.: 

Voorhees also notes that Eighth 
Army men found enemy propaganda 
“fantastic” and so their efforts “to 
rationalize on the subject led only 
to bewilderment.” Such bewilder- 
ment is not well taken. Red propa- 
ganda is extremely practical and 
callously rational. If it does not con- 
vince our observers, that should not 
make it merely “fantastic” to them, 
but should lead to careful study of 
the state of mind it reflects and the 
state of mind it is aimed to produce. 

Both in its criticisms and its mis- 
conceptions, Korean Tales is an im- 
portant book. But to succeed in 
Korea, we must have men at the front 
who understand not only the sniping 
on our own side, but the aims and 
methods of the enemy. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Defends Spivack on 
‘Why Stevenson Lost’ 


The New Leaper readers who wrote in [THE 
New Leaver, December 1] to take issue with 
Bob Spivack’s analysis of how the Democrats 
managed to lose the election [“Why Stevenson 
Lost,” THe New Leaver, November 17] should 
have hesitated a while before resorting to the 
pen. 

1. Bob Spivack happens to be one of the most 
intelligent, impartial and courageous reporters 
in the country and does not pull punches (par- 
ticularly when in the sanctuary of the honest 
New LEAper). 

2. It is a fact—not a liberal theory—that 
Senator Kefauver was the top vote-getter in the 
Democratic party and the most feared opponent 
by the Republicans. Consult all pre-Convention 
polls. 

3. Mr. Stevenson, after one feeble attempt to 
speak of the “mess,” never mentioned corrup- 
“O’Dwyerism,” etc. Why 
Walter Kirschenbaum himself, at the ADA con- 
vention in 1952, vainly tried to get the delegates 
there to demand that Harry Truman call O’D. 
back to New York. 

4. When Harry Truman entered the field and 
dominated it, too—all this, Hiss and Korea 
became more emphatic. 

Liberals had better listen to Mr. Spivack, or 
else they can continue to abide in their fool’s 


tion, tax frauds, 


paradise, where new political laws prevail, such 
as: (1) Adlai really won; (2) the Republicans 
bought or stole the election; (3) the American 
people are stupid and don’t understand what is 
good for them, as we the liberals do ...; (4) 
fasten all safety belts—fascism is around the 
corner; (5) but everything will be all right if 
we only repeat everything we always said, learn 
nothing new, forget nothing and, above all, pin 
. our faith, hope and dreams in the Messiah 
Stevenson! 
New York City Mickey LEVINE 
‘Dollars for Sense’ Seeks Funds 
To Provide Stevenson with Forum 
I am writing to you in the belief that your 
readers may be interested in an organization 
formed in week. With the 
thought that the people who voted for Steven- 
son were inspired by his magnificent radio 
addresses, “Dollars for Sense” was organized to 
raise money to keep Governor Stevenson talking 
If all of the 
people who voted for Stevenson were to con- 
tribute one dollar apiece, a fund of over 26 
million dollars would result. 


Wisconsin last 


ense to the American people. 


The plan was launched in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, at a post-election meeting of persons bear- 
ing no party label and was received with great 


enthusiasm. As a result of stories carried by 
the wire services, contributions and offers of 
help have been received from all parts of the 
country. As one woman wrote: “I guess 26,000, 
000 Americans got the same idea—Dollars for 
Sense’—at the same time. Thank you for taking 
charge of it.” 

Our dollars will be effective only if they are 
collective. I hope that every reader who wants 
Governor Stevenson to continue to talk sense 
to the American people will send his dollar to 
“Dollars for Sense,” 911 Swarthmore Court, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Pror. Harotp R. Wotre, Chairman 


Canada Lee Foundation 
Offers Film Program 


Canada Lee, artist and humanitarian, died 
last May, and recently the Canada Lee Founda- 
tion was founded as a permanent living monu- 
ment to his memory and as an instrument for 
the achievement of those ideals for which he 
stood. The purposes of the Foundation, briefly, 
are to aid young dramatic artists of all races 
by scholarships and grants to institutions; to 
work toward the establishment of an intercul- 
tural theater in New York open to all artists; 
to give annual awards to those in the theater 
who have created new opportunities for young 
actors and actresses, regardless of race, color 
or creed, 

The Inaugural Program will be a private 
screening of Mr. Lee’s last film, Cry, the Be- 
loved Country, at the Community Church, # 
East 35th Street, on Friday, December 12, at 
8:30 p.m. There will be no solicitation of funds 
at this program. Tickets may be obtained at the 
Canada Lee Foundation, 235 West 4th Street, 
New York 14, or by calling CHelsea 2-4561. 
New York City Harotp JacKMAN 

Chairman, Inaugural Program Committee 


Yeels Rosenberg Execution 
Will Injure U.S. Abroad 


I have sent the following letter to President 
Truman: 

“T have received a circular from a ‘Chicago 
Committee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg 
Case,’ which, strangely enough, is concerned 
with an appeal not for justice but for mercy. 
The circular annoyed me. I have no reason to 
believe that the Rosenbergs were not justly 
sentenced. I was shocked at the comparison of 
the traitorous Rosenbergs with Sacco and Van- 
zetti.. And the circular looked just like the 
kind produced by Communist-front organiza- 
tions that exaggerate or invent atrocities in the 
U. S. while they remain blind to mass murder 
in Soviet labor camps. 

“But although this circular is not calculated 
to help the Rosenbergs—it may even be de- 
liberately intended to insure their death—it 
does seem to me that it would be wise to com- 
mute the sentence. The espionage was carried 
on while we were not at war with Russia—even 
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if it is true that Russia has been permanently 
at war with us. The death sentence has never 
been carried out before for such treasonable 
activities. It will be charged that the execution 
of the Rosenbergs, while other traitors have 
received less extreme sentences, is evidence of 
American ‘hysteria,’ and such charges are very 
damaging to the U. S. in Europe and Asia. It 
will be claimed that the Rosenbergs are victims 
of an Administration attempt to protect itself 
from charges of ‘softness toward Communists.’ 

“For these reasons, and because you would 
be depriving the Communists of a couple of 
martyrs, I hope you will commute the death 
sentence of the Rosenbergs to life imprison- 
ment.” 
Chicago 


Appa P, LERNER 


. Sy 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St, N.Y.C. 
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EDITORIAL 





A Promise Fulfilled? 


PRESIDENT-ELECT EISENHOWER has fulfilled the most 
dramatic of his campaign promises—to go to Korea. The 
big question is: What did it accomplish? 

Psychologically, the visit was a success. The very idea 
of the President-elect of the United States appearing in 
person on the battlefront must have encouraged the 
troops, and given a lift to the valiant South Korean 
people. Possibly, too, Ike’s trip caused the Communists 
to speculate upon its potential material effects, and thus 
may have put them psychologically on the defensive. 
Eisenhower’s subsequent conferences on Wake Island 
have added to the dramatic impact of the Korea journey 
—in fact, the whole affair, in conception and execution, 
seems to reveal in the new Administration a flair for 
showmanship which can be put to excellent advantage. 

But the very magnitude of the psychological impact 
enhances the seriousness of the problems still to be 
solved. Eisenhower, in a sense, is now more committed 
than ever—not less—to “do something” about Korea. 
His very first public statement upon arriving there, “We 
have no panaceas,” confirmed what any sane observer 
must have realized beforehand. 

What, after all, can Eisenhower do about the war? 
There have been no truce meetings at Panmunjom since 
September. The Indian proposal passed by the UN has 
been forwarded to Peking and the answer can be easily 
anticipated: “Nyet.” There remain three alternatives to 
the present impasse, and all court danger to one degree 
or another: (1) to mount a spring offensive with the 
object of driving the Communists to the Yalu; (2) 
to invade the Chinese mainland in force; (3) to deliver 
an ultimatum that either or both (1) and (2) will be 
attempted unless the Communists come to terms instantly. 
These alternatives have, of course, existed for some time, 
but were not acted upon for fear of enlarging the area 
of conflict. All reasonable avenues to resolving deadlock 
having now been closed—with deadlock producing dead- 
lock, so to speak—the President-elect must make a bold 
proposal indeed if he is to follow logically the implica- 
tions of his pre-election commitment and produce some- 
thing tangible from his Korean journey. 


Murder in Tunis 


As the International Conference of Free Trade Unions 
concluded its first executive meeting on U. S. soil last 
week, on a dark road outside far-off Tunis one of its 
promising young leaders was brutally assassinated. The 
link between the two events is not fortuitious: Had the 


30 , 


French Government permitted Farhat Hached to attend 
the ICFTU meeting here, he would be alive today. 

Hached’s death underscores tragically the futility of 
French policy in Tunisia in more ways than one. His 
was a moderating influence upon Tunisian nationalism 
whose removal creates a new barrier to an amicable set- 
tlement of French-Tunisian differences. He was a dedi- 
cated anti-Communist and a powerful counteracting force 
to Communism whose passing leaves a dangerous vacuum 
the Kremlin will surely exploit to Tunisia’s and France’s 
disadvantage. The oaly Neo-Destour leader of stature 
not under French arrest, Hached, ironically, would have 
been better off a prisoner in jail than a “free man’ for- 
bidden to leave his own country. 

Whether this awful crime was committed by extreme 
nationalists, Communists or French colonialists, the 
blame for it rests, in the last analysis, upon French policy. 
Unless this policy is speedily altered and France satisfies 
Tunisian aims without having to depart Tunisia—a 
program which Farhat Hached enunciated in these very 
pages last April 21—the alternative will be mass blood- 
shed and France’s inevitable expulsion. The time is al- 
ready late, for even now Tunisia (as well as Morocco) is 
wracked by violence and the Tunisian problem is before 
the UN. Let the Pinay Government remember what used 
to be said of the Bourbons and avoid their unhappy fate. 
If Paris acts posthaste, Farhat Hached’s martyrdom will 
not have been in vain. , 


Keep Probing! 


A ruNAWAY Grand Jury in New York and the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee have thrown the spot- 
light on men of dubious loyalty working as American 
nationals in the UN Secretariat. What is more, they have 
bared some curious behavior in Washington that war- 
rants a good deal more investigation. 

The Internal Security group, with retiring Senator 
Herbert R. O’Connor (D.-Md.) and counsel Robert Mor- 
ris doing most of the questioning, held extensive hearings 
which uncovered (1) a considerable body of testimony 
that a number of key American UN employes were pro- 
Communist, and (2) a shocking reluctance on the part of 
most of the employes so identified to answer such ques- 
tions as “Are you engaged in espionage?” 

UN Secretary General Trygve Lie, confronted by these 
disclosures, moved quickly and discharged all the em- 
ployes who refused to come clean—among them one 
Frank Coe, secretary of the International Monetary 
Fund. Here, indeed, was a sign of the times. Coe had 
been named in the Chambers-Bentley testimony of 1948 
but, like Alger Hiss, had denied the charges. Since then, 
the IPR investigation had uncovered more facts. When 
Coe was called this time, he refused to talk. 

But there was more to the probing than ousting the 
miscreants. For UN officials had testified that their prac- 
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tice was to consult our State Department on the loyalty 
of any prospective American employe. And, as the Fed- 


eral Grand Jury in New York discovered: 


“Almost without exception, these same subversive 
employes with the United Nations were formerly em- 
ployed in various departments of our own Federal 
Government. They were transferred from one Federal 
department to another, finally ending up in key posi- 
tions in the United Nations. The evidence shows this 
is not coincidental but part of a definite, planned 
pattern... .” 

The Grand Jury further established that “in some 
of the most flagrant and obvious cases of disloyalty, the 
State Department gave the disloyal officials a clean bill 
of health to the United Nations.” 

The Grand Jury presentment goes further than any 
Congressional committee has done in pointing an accus- 
ing finger at the State Department leadership. It says 
flatly that its own efforts to find out who in the Depart- 
ment was responsible for such flagrant shielding of sub- 
versives “was stymied by the position taken by the State 
Department that it must refuse to furnish the Grand Jury 
with the names of personnel responsible.” Once again, 
the State Department has compromised itself by refusing 
to use its files to protect the nation’s security. 

The new leaders of the State and Justice Departments 
will, it is hoped, be more anxious to track down the men 
who, for whatever reason, have harbored subversives. 
The nation looks to Mr. Dulles and Mr. Brownell to 
continue the extensive probing begun by the Grand Jury 
and the Internal Security subcommittee. With full regard 
for individual rights and reputations, they can—and 
must—cleanse from all positions of responsibility within 
our jurisdiction not only the proven subversives but 
those who have consciously and knowingly abetted them. 


Meany and Reuther 


ScaRCELY had the voters ended twenty years of Demo- 
cratic rule when time, that omnipotent sovereign, brought 
to a close a parallel era in labor history. So now, with 
Green and Murray laid to rest, it is Meany and Reuther, 

The new heads of the AFL and CIO are strikingly sim- 
ilar. It was Meany, the “conservative,” who pioneered un- 
employment insurance and other labor laws in New York 
State, and who later led the fight against the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions which resulted in the 
formation of the ICFTU. And it was Reuther, the “radi- 
cal,” who signed an unprecedented 5-year pact with Gen- 
eral Motors which has brought stability into auto labor 
telations, and who dreamed up plans first condemned as 
visionary but which helped make America a wartime 
“arsenal of democracy.” 

Having just assumed office, the two have naturally 
come out for labor unity. We hope that talk will be fol- 
lowed by action. Labor’s “united we stand” dictum can- 
not be taken seriously if it practices “divided we fall.” 


December 15, 1952 
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from the Editorial Rooms of 


THE BEACON PRESS, BOSTON 





McCARTHY: The Man, The 
Senator, The ‘Ism’ 


By Jack Anderson and Ronald May 


Honored as one of the 275 “out- 
standing books of the year” by the 
staff of the New York Times Book 


Review. ... 


Says the New York Herald Tribune: 
“This is the first book to tell the story 
of McCarthyism in a detailed, accu- 
rate manner - . . An amazingly 
successful book and just about as 
valuable as any that is likely to be 
published in this era of decision.” 


Says the Saturday Review: “Authors 
Anderson and May have missed noth- 
ing of significance in the record of 
moral squalor McCarthy has left be- 
hind him in Wisconsin and in Wash- 
ington... . all set forth with thor- 
oughness and faithful reliance on the 
official sources.” 


THE HERBLOCK BOOK 


By Herbert Block 


50,00 words of brilliant satire, 
accompanied by 411 of the best 
Herblock cartoons. 

Honored as one of the “outstanding 
books of the year” by the New York 
Herald Tribune . . . . Named on the 
New York Times bestseller list weekly 
since November 2.... 

Says the New York Times Book 
Review: “One of the keenest and best 
informed commentaries on postwar 
American politics, economics and 
foreign relations that has come down 
the pike these past seven years. ... 
Every line of the text is as sharp, 
strong and witty as the hundreds of 
cartoons which accompany it.” 

Says Gerald W. Johnson in the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review: 
“One of the most remarkable books 
of the year.” 

Says the New Yorker: “An album 
of political cartoons by one of the 
best practitioners of the art in 
America.” $2.75 


THE DEVIL'S CHEMISTS 


24 Conspirators of the Interna- 
tional Farben Cartel Who Manu- 
facture Wars. 


By Josiah E, DuBois Jr. 


Says the New York Herald Tribune: 
“From the very beginning of the Nazi 
regime, he argues, Farben was deeply 
involved in politics and was privy to 
the secret and ultimate intentions of 
the Hitler Government . . . . Deserves 
to be read by citizens who are con- 
cerned about European policy.” 

Says the Saturday Review: “Josiah 
E. DuBois Jr. was the prosecutor of 
the Farben defendants, and it is un- 
derstandable that he was unhappy 
and still is... . J All the defendants 
are now free by executive clemency 
and back at work producing better 
soaps, better detergents, better indus- 
trial chemicals, better explosives, 
better gases, particularly for the Rus- 
sians. The mating call of totalitarian 
to totalitarian is a persuasive one.” 


$3.75, 








BEACONLIGHTS OF WESTERN 
CULTURE 


3 Vols. Condensed Versions of 
Great Books and Epoch-Making 
Public Acts that Have Shaped Our 
Spiritual Heritage. 


Ed. ana with introd. by Erik Achorn 


Says P. A. Sorokin: “Mastery of 
these 3 volumes is in a very real sense 
a true general education. Economical 
in price and space, they provide a 
fundamental understanding of the 
main streams of Western thought.” 


Authors included are Plato, Machia- 
velli, Francis Bacon, Descartes, New- 
ton, Locke, Berkeley, Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, Adam Smith, Marx, Engels, 
George Mason, Jefferson, Bentham, 
Tom Paine, Malthus, Thoreau, John 
Stuart Mill, Darwin, Tolstoi, Veblen. 


Each vol., $5.00 
Set of three vols., boxed, $15.00 





HISTORY, CIVILIZATION, 
AND CULTURE 


The Great Tidal Changes of 25 


Centuries. 


By F. R. Cowell 


This study is based on the pioneer- 
ing work of P. A. Sorokin and his 
Harvard research staff. It explores 
the fields of art (there are 12 pages 
of plates); philosophy and religion; 
science and technology; ethics and 
law; social relationships; politics; 
economics; wars and revolutions; 
personality and behavior. 


The book comprises the first survey 
for the general reader and student of 
the remarkable work done by Profes- 
sor Sorokin of Harvard. No other 
single volume provides so compact a 
guide to the nature and development 
of human culture, to a new study of 
history, and to the principles of 
sociology, the study of man in society. 

$4.50 





THE CLEAVAGE IN OUR } 
CULTURE 


12 Studies of Scientific Humanism 
in Honor of Max Otto. 


By John Dewey and others 
Edited by Frederick Burkhardt 


Here is a well-rounded approach 
to Scientific Humanism written from 
many different angles—by specialists 
in religion, education, economics and 
other fields. John Dewey contributes 
a chapter to define the function of 
philosophy within a one-world out- 
look; Horace Kallen elaborates the 
conception of truth which such a 
philosophy must accept; Arnold Dres- 
den surveys the field of mathematics 
“for methodological leads which 
promise to be fruitful if applied to 
the fields of social science and ethics” ; 
Norman Cameron does the same for 
psychiatry. These views supply the 
reader with fascinating new insights. 


$3.00 
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